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Dedicated to 
Col. Robert M. Brantly 


his commemorative issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE is dedicated to Colonel Robert M. Brantly, 
retiring executive director of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, who saw the 
need to chronicle the Commission’s 50-year history of protecting Florida’s fish and wildlife. 

On September 23, 1957, Robert M. Brantly was employed as a wildlife officer by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. Since the date of his employment, he has diligently worked his way through 
the ranks, ultimately serving as executive director of the Commission. He has rendered outstanding service 
to the causes of conservation, restoration, management and wise use of wildlife and freshwater aquatic life 
and has served in the highest echelon of leadership in the field of natural resource conservation at state, 
national and international levels. 

During his distinguished career, he has earned such prestigious awards as the 1981 Florida Wildlife 
Federation’s State Conservationist of the Year Award, the 1983 Ernest Thompson Seton Award, the 1985 
State Official Award from Safari Club International, the 1989 Seth Gordon Award, the 1991 Guy Bradley 
Award, and one of only two honorary memberships in the history of African Safari Club. 

The courageous execution of his duties as a wildlife officer, the effectiveness of his service as an 
information and education offficer and regional manager, and the wisdom of his administration as executive 
director have reflected great honor on the Commission. 

Through 36 years of service, Brantly has brilliantly 
directed the preservation, conservation and restoration of 
one of the most fragile and complex ecological systems in 
the world. Because of his service, future generations of 
Floridians will enjoy a legacy rich in natural treasures. 


Getting the Job Done — 36 Years of Stewardship 


“The fascination and image of GFC is that wildlife officers 
will get the job done. They are used to getting dirty and being 
resourceful in the back country. We like to keep shiny shoes 
and creases in our uniforms, but we'll wrestle with whomever 
needs to be wrestled with.” 

— Colonel Brantly 


The Mission 


To manage freshwater aquatic life and wild 
animal life and their habitat to perpetuate a 
diversity of species with densities and distri- 
butions that provide sustained ecological, 
recreational, scientific, educational, aesthetic 
and economic benefits. 
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Walter Stokes with large catch of fish, circa 1 803. 
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arly American pioneers 

considered wildlife “either a 

nuisance or a commodity, 
something to eat, sell or get rid of,” 
wrote John B. Lewis in Restoring 
America’s Wildlife 1937-1987. Concern 
over the decline of wildlife did not 
develop until the late 1800s, “after 
hunting for sport became fashionable,” 
he said. Even after wildlife losses were 
perceived, Florida lagged behind the 
national conservation movement in 
trying to remedy the situation. Since 
Florida’s settlers focused their lives on 
their own neck of the woods and 
regarded game and fish supplies as 
plentiful and inexhaustible, frontier 
attitudes continued in the state into the 
20th century. To them, wildlife 
protection legislation was an unneces- 
sary nuisance. 

In the late 1870s Florida began to 
attract sportsmen from other parts of 
the United States and Europe. In 
addition, railroad construction that 
occurred at a rapid pace during the 
1880s and 1890s helped lure winter 
tourists to Florida in ever-increasing 
numbers. Many of these tourists came 
to fish and to hunt. 

A new wave of settlers built homes 
in prime wildlife habitat. They supple- 
mented their diets with game and fish, 
as did the army of timber and turpen- 
tine workers who invaded Florida’s 
woodlands. The overall impact of these 
activities was, as the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission reported 
in 1948, “a sad depletion of the state’s 
once-abundant wildlife.” 

Every state legislature in the Union 
passed some type of game law before 
1880. Typically, state legislators fixed 
bag limits, established open and closed 
seasons, and created warden positions. 
Florida joined the game law parade in 
1875 with the passage of legislation 
requiring non-residents to buy a 
hunting license from the county where 
they wished to hunt. The first real game 
protection legislation in Florida 
emerged from the 1877 legislative 
session. An Act for the Protection of 
Game and Wild Birds created a no- 
hunting season for deer, turkey, quail, 
partridge and even mockingbirds! 


The 1877 session also produced the 
first Florida law aimed at controlling 
the wanton destruction of South 
Florida plumage birds to provide 
feathers for ladies’ garments and hats. 
Although this destruction attracted 
national attention soon after it began 
in 1870, it failed to arouse much 
interest in Florida. By 1890, the roseate 
spoonbill had nearly disappeared and 
the reddish egret population reportedly 
had been reduced to one pair. In 1891, 
the Florida Legislature finally prohib- 
ited the killing of plumed birds and all 
commerce relating to those birds. 
Enforcement of this law was ineffectual 
at best; human annihilation of wading 
bird species continued. The Florida 
Audubon Society was incorporated in 
1901 to lobby for stronger plumage bird 
legislation. 

A few laws passed by Florida’s 
Territorial Legislative Council (1822- 
1845) and State General Assembly 
(1845-1868) mentioned game and fish 
and have been labeled by some as 
wildlife conservation legislation. 
Actually, no such concept existed in 
those times. Council members con- 
trolled fire hunting in the 1820s 
because they wished to safeguard 
domestic livestock which, in those 


1840 1845 1861 


days, grazed freely. Laws prohibiting the 
obstruction of navigable streams were 
passed to assure free passage of boats 
because water transportation was vital 
to the welfare of the Territory, not for 
fish preservation per se. 

In an attempt to curtail bands of 
out-of-state hunters, the General 
Assembly in the 1850s withdrew 
hunting privileges of non-residents 
unless accompanied by Florida citizens. 
This law had nothing to do with game 
protection; indeed, as long as one 
hunted with a Floridian, the law 
permitted the killing of “game of any 
description.” An 1859 “blue law” 
prohibiting hunting and target shooting 
on Sundays was passed to preserve 
peace on the Sabbath, not the wildlife 
of Florida. At the end of the Civil War 
in 1865, several laws were passed 
making it a misdemeanor for one 
person to hunt or carry a gun onto 
property of another without permission. 
This trespassing legislation in no way 
reflected a desire to protect game, but 
rather attempts by apprehensive whites 
to control activities of freed slaves in a 
time of social change. 

The Florida Legislature turned its 
attention to fish in 1879. The Act to 
Protect the Food Fishes of the State 


1875 1877 1879 


and to Regulate Fisheries authorized, 
but did not require, the creation of the 
office of “fish bailiff’ for each county. 
The 1887 Act to Protect Fresh Water 
Fisheries of the State of Florida made it 
a misdemeanor to take fish from any 
freshwater lake or stream not wholly 
owned by individuals, for the purpose 
of sale, barter or shipment beyond state 
boundaries. Another food fishes bill 
presented to the Legislature in 1889 
was defeated after hot debate. 

A representative who opposed that 
bill stated that: “too much legislation 
will ruin any people. We have legis- 
lated for the railroads, for fences, for 
jack mules, for razor back [hogs], for the 
birds of the air and now we are going 
down into the waters and are legislating 
for fishes, depriving the poor man of 
chances for earning his living. It is the 
most damnable law yet.” 

In the 1890s, more serious wildlife 
protection legislation began to appear, 
but lack of enforcement remained the 
weak link in the conservation chain. 
Gov. Francis P. Fleming warned 
lawmakers in 1889 that: “the game of 
our State is being rapidly thinned out, 
by a slaughter and destruction con- 
stantly going on, without regard to the 
breeding seasons, and unless restrained > 


Continued on page 7 


1887 1891 1893 1897 


County commissions could appoint 
game wardens. 


Legislation: First protection for manatees. 
Serious penalties for game law violations. 
Lake-fishing with seines prohibited. 

Killing of plumed birds for sale outlawed. 

Forest Preservation Act: Beginning of national 

forests. 

Act to Protect Freshwater Fisheries. 
Act to Protect Food Fishes and Regulate Fisheries. 
First game protection legislation in Florida. 


Non-resident hunting licenses required. 


Civil War began, Florida seceded from Union. 


Florida granted statehood. 


1840 — Florida population 54,477. 
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Journey Through Florida 


The Florida that Audubon visited teemed with wildlife. Few knew the day would 


come when the resource would not be so abundant. 


ohn James Audubon was a 
man drawn to wild and lonely 
places. Inspired by the 
American frontier, he was determined 
to capture on canvas the beauty of its 
bird life. He brought to that task 
stamina, intelligence, keen powers of 
observation and a passion for accuracy. 

He journeyed through the Ameri- 
can wilderness for decades seeking 
inspiration among the teeming bird life. 
Paintings, however, were only a part of 
the Audubon legacy. The young artist 
also recorded his thoughts and observa- 
tions in a daily journal that contained 
descriptive word portraits of the birds 
and the places. 

In November 1831, Audubon came 
to Florida with brushes and easels, as 
well as a shotgun to bag specimens. 
Accompanying him on his travels were 
artist George Lehman, who painted the 
backgrounds for the birds, and 
Audubon’s dog, Plato. 

Despite hardships, Audubon was 
captivated by the territory’s diverse and 
abundant bird population. He plunged 
into the interior of Key West and its 
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surrounding islands. This was the 
wilderness beauty he had been seeking. 
His guide, a certain Sgt. Sykes, is 
credited with finding the elusive Key 
West quail dove for Audubon to paint. 

The energetic artist thought 
nothing of walking 30 miles for new 
bird specimens. He kept up a frantic 
pace, sometimes rising at 4 a.m. and 
going on excursions that might not end 
until long after nightfall. 

After visiting Key West, he set sail 
for the fabled Tortugas. The artist 
marvelled at the richness of bird life on 
the Tortugas — herons, ibis, brown 
pelicans, gallinules, sea crows, cardi- 
nals, pigeons and godwits. After 
encountering a flight of roseate terns, 
an elated Audubon would record, “I 
had my cap filled to the brim with 
specimens.” Of the frigate birds, he 
wrote, “Far up into the air, far beyond 
the reach of man’s unaided eye, he 
soars...would that I could accompany 
him!” 

Audubon’s Florida is largely gone 
now. Time has worked dramatic 
changes during the 162 years since the 


artist walked the beaches of the Florida 
Keys. A paved road now runs the 
length of the Keys. On either side of 
this concrete ribbon lies an almost solid 
wall of gas stations, motels, private 
homes, fast food restaurants and 
parking lots. 

Some may be offended that, using 
his shotgun, Audubon killed the 
specimens that he would paint. Yet, 
Audubon was a man of his time and 
place. Early 19th century America was 
overflowing with wildlife and few had 
the vision to know the day would come 
when the resource would not be so 
abundant. 

Though the French immigrant is 
not without critics, then and now, he 
was a man who, despite adversity, kept 
his life compass pointed due north. 
Even the most skeptical must surrender 
to the fact that American birding was 
changed once and forever with 
Audubon’s Birds of America. 

The work was as big and bold as its 
creator. 


— Lt. Jim Huffstodt 
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Local game laws in the early 20th century represented a confusing series of conservation impulses rather than a movement. 


Continued from page 5 

and regulated by law will soon almost 
completely annihilate the game, 
whether of fur or feather.” 

In 1891, the Legislature responded 
by passing the Act for the Preservation 
of Wild Deer, Birds and Other Game. 
This game law provided for a season for 
hunting deer, quail, wild turkey or 
partridge, among other protective 
measures. It was replaced in 1895 by a 
stronger game law, which, among other 
provisions, introduced daily bag limits 
on turkey (four per person) and quail 
(25 per person or 50 per party) and 
prohibited taking pheasants. 

1893 brought a spate of random 
game and fish protection legislation 
(manatees first received protection.) 
Stiffer penalties began to be imposed 
for game law violations, but in reality, 
legislation of this period lacked any 
practical enforcement mechanisms, 
making it quite ineffectual. In 1897, a 
landmark law included a provision that 
any county commission could appoint a 
fish and game warden or the local 
sheriff to enforce state wildlife protec- 
tion laws. 


Turn of the Century 


The national conservation move- 
ment, influenced by Theodore 
Roosevelt, increased momentum 
steadily in the early 1900s, altering the 
“subdue the wilderness” attitude that 
previously had characterized American 
resource use. The concept of establish- 
ing game preserves or refuges began to 
take shape. But, in Florida, serious 
efforts to counteract the decline in fish 
and game populations occurred mostly 
on the local level. People living in one 
part of Florida often knew little about 
conditions elsewhere; this information 
shortage unfortunately extended to 
public servants and decision makers. 
Considering that, environmentally 
speaking, there are many Floridas, it is 
no wonder that local game and fish 
protection evolved more rapidly than 
did state laws. 

The local laws that multiplied in 
the early 20th century represented at 
best a confusing series of conservation 
impulses rather than a conservation 
movement. Moreover, counties re- 
tained the option of doing little or 


nothing in the way of fish and game 
protection. In many cases, county 
commissioners could choose whether or 
not to enforce a specific state wildlife 
law in their counties. 

Nearly every biennial legislature 
modified the state game laws, as 
authorities continued to try to solve 
wildlife problems by adjusting bag 
limits and hunting seasons. Following 
national trends, Florida’s first Game 
Preserve Law passed in 1909. It 
encouraged the establishment and 
maintenance of unenclosed game 
preserves and the introduction, raising, 
and propagation of game by individuals, 
who could post up to 640 acres of 
private land for that purpose. The 
Florida Legislature also made adjust- 
ments in the warden system, but failed 
to establish a creditable wildlife law 
enforcement mechanism. 

In 1913, a leading wildlife special- 
ist wrote that “from a zoological point 
of view Florida is in bad shape. A great 
many of her people who shoot are 
desperately [sic] lawless and uncontrol- 
lable, and the state is not financially 
able to support a force of wardens [> 
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Cane pole fishing on the St. Johns River. 


sufficiently strong to enforce the laws, 
even as they are.” As a result of an 
increased vocal constituency, the first 
state wildlife conservation agency was 
created in 1913. A revised game law 
that passed the same year established 
state ownership of wild birds and game 
(but not of freshwater fish) and set up 
small county and state resident hunting 
license fees. 

On Aug. 5, 1913, Gov. Park 
Trammel! appointed his longtime 
personal friend and ardent supporter 
Elbert Z. Jones, a prominent Jackson- 
ville real estate businessman, to a two- 
year term as Florida’s first State 
Commissioner of Game and Fish. Jones’ 
duties included enforcing wildlife laws, 
appointing (with the governor’s 
consent) game and fish wardens in each 
county, and issuing state hunting 
licenses. 

The new agency lacked adequate 
funding and personnel, but Commis- 
sioner Jones was enthusiastic about his 
new duties. He gave a great deal of 
thought to conservation problems and 
possible solutions for future action. 
Considering the fact that Jones listed 
the names of violators in detailed 
reports and even quoted pages of 
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poetry, it is no wonder he was not 
universally popular! In 1915, frustrated 
by agency problems, Jones submitted 
his resignation to the governor but 
then changed his mind, having con- 
vinced himself that “legislators have 
wakened to the importance of protect- 
ing” game and fish and to the need to 
enforce laws. 

“Easy” Jones could not have been 
more wrong. The 1915 Legislature 
abolished the State Department of 
Game and Fish, gave ownership of 
game and birds (but not of fish) to the 
county in which that wildlife was 
found, and authorized employment of 
county game wardens by county 
commissions. These portions of the 
1915 game law were ruled unconstitu- 
tional by the courts. In 1917, the 
Legislature corrected itself by giving 
ownership of game, birds and fish to the 
state. 


The 1920s 


After the dismal failure of the first 
statewide conservation program, it was 
clear that many citizens didn’t under- 
stand the need for conservation and 
enforcement of wildlife laws. Between 


1915 and 1925 the state’s population 
explosion led to considerable habitat 
destruction through development, and 
wildlife populations declined. The road 
system built to bring in tourists also 
made it easy for city dwellers to engage 
in recreational hunting and fishing, 
which further diminished wildlife 
populations. 

Gradually, more Floridians began 
to realize that fish and game popula- 
tions really were declining and tourism 
based on fishing and hunting was vital 
to Florida’s economy. The conservation 
movement gained popularity in Florida 
and its supporters moved into a 
stronger lobbying position. Since no 
state conservation agency existed to 
coordinate activities, the movement’s 
efforts remained fragmented. Many 
counties established their own game 
departments; the Florida Legislature 
passed 160 local hunting and fishing 
laws but few statewide ones. 

Political leadership for the cause of 
conservation slowly emerged. For most 
politicians, wildlife protection simply 
provided a new arena in which they 
could exercise power and influence. 
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The 1921 Legislature, as described by [> 
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The Reign of the 
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eathers, literally worth their 

weight in gold, lured turn-of- 

the-century hunters to the 
deepest recesses of the Everglades in 
pursuit of plumage to decorate ladies’ 
hats. 

How many wading birds were 
sacrificed for fashion? Estimates reveal 
that more than one million wading 
birds — including white ibis, roseate 
spoonbills, pelicans, herons and egrets 
of every hue and size — were shot over a 
20-year period in the headwaters of 
Shark River Slough in the Everglades. 
Entire rookeries were blasted out of 
existence. 

Native Americans and European 
settlers had hunted many species over 
several centuries in Florida without 
disrupting the natural balance of life. 
The plume hunters, however, were a 
different breed. They killed for money. 

They came to shoot or club wading 
birds whose feathers were at their 
showiest during the spring mating and 
nesting season. Experienced hunters 
used .22-caliber rifles, which weren’t 
loud enough to spook rookery residents. 
The killing was methodical, efficient 
and machine-like in its deadliness. The 
hunters then plucked tail feathers, or 
“aigrettes,” from the dead birds and left 
the corpses to rot. 

Plume hunting was outlawed by the 
state legislature in 1891, but mass 
destruction continued. In 1905, the 
National Audubon Society hired Guy 
Bradley of Flamingo to serve as the first 
Audubon warden in the state. After his 
tragic murder, concerned conservation- 
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ists across the nation began lobbying 
for an end to the reign of the plume 
hunters. Another warden, Columbus G. 


McLeod, was murdered in 1908. 


Eloquent conservationists, such as 
William Hornaday and William 
Dutcher of the National Audubon 
Society, deplored the mass killing of 
birds for plumage. In a 1913 article, 
Hornaday reported that plume hunters 
had killed 71 percent of the Florida 
wading bird population between 1881 
and 1898. 

The battle shifted from the saw 
grass marsh to industrial New York City 
where milliners had built a $17 million 
business. Dutcher linked forces with T. 
Gilbert Pearson, a Florida Quaker. 
They publicized the slaughter and 
fought for legislation to end the trade 
in plumes. 


In 1910 the New York Legislature 
passed the Audubon Plumage Act 
outlawing the trade. Plume hunters 
responded by shipping their feathers to 
Havana, where merchants sold them to 
hat makers in Europe. 

When Congress banned the import 
of plumed hats, the hunters lost their 
market. Nearly as important, plumed 
hats slowly disappeared from fashion 
and became associated with women of 
low character. 

The age of the plume hunter was 
coming to an end by 1930. Gunfire 
faded from the Everglades as the nation 
became enlightened about the conser- 
vation of irreplaceable natural re- 
sources. The sacrifice of Bradley and 
McLeod gave birth to a new age of 
conservation, best symbolized by the 
creation of Everglades National Park in 
1947. But as we develop Florida’s 
remaining wetlands and pollute its 
waters, the beautiful birds of the 
Everglades confront other challenges to 
their survival. The enemy has changed, 
but the fight continues. 


—Lt. Jim Huffstodt 
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author Lucy Blackman, “whined at 
length about the rapid destruction of 
wild life in Florida,” and the impor- 
tance of conservation, but limited its 
own actions to asking citizens to 
organize Florida Wild Life Leagues in 
their communities. In 1923, Governor 
Cary Hardee recommended that the 
legislature create a department for the 
conservation of freshwater fish and 
game. Nothing happened that session, 
but changes were in the wind. 

At the next legislative session in 
1925, Gov. John Martin repeated the 
same recommendation; he pointed out 
that game and fish constituted “one of 
the state’s most valuable commercial 
assets, as well as one of her greatest 
tourist attractions. Our fresh and salt 
water fish should be conserved and the 
supply increased by the employment of 
scientific methods of propagation.” 
Martin’s speech echoed current 
thinking of the national conservation 
movement, which had begun to endorse 
the application of scientific principles, 
although research on specific species 
research remained in its infancy. 

The 1925 Legislature responded to 
Gov. Martin’s request by establishing a 
State Department of Game and Fresh 
Water Fish, making Florida the 46th 
state to create a state conservation 
agency. However, legislators did not 
appropriate funds for the new depart- 
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ment, but instead loaned it $35,000 to 
finance initial operations. Further 
revenue was to come primarily from the 
sale of hunting and fishing licenses. 
The first State Game Commissioner, J. 
B. Royall of Nassau County, began 
work on July 1, 1925. 


The new agency set about estab- 
lishing a conservation program that 
included further reduction of bag 
limits, shortening of hunting and 
fishing seasons, establishment of fish 
and game refuges, declaration of a 
closed fishing season to allow for 
spawning activities, prohibition of the 
sale of black bass, and establishment of 
a state game farm and fish hatcheries. 
The Commissioner created resident and 
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non-resident hunting licenses and non- 
resident fishing licenses. During the 
next two years, 1,200 game law viola- 
tors were taken to court; a large 
percentage of them were convicted. 
Over 15,000 schoolchildren were 
enrolled in bird study clubs as part of a 
conservation education program. The 
new agency published a compilation of 
game and freshwater fish laws including 
all county laws passed by the Legisla- 
ture in the 1915-1925 period. There 
were so many such laws that the final 
document was nearly 200 pages long! 
In 1927 the law creating the 
Commission was rewritten. Among 
other changes, this longer and more 
explicit act repealed all county conser- 
vation laws. However, the creation of 
local laws was not prohibited and new 
county laws soon appeared to compli- 
cate the situation once again. (This 
occurred at least in part because 
grassroots support for conservation was 
growing rapidly. Eager local conserva- 
tion groups did not like waiting for the 
Legislature to grind out new statewide 
laws, so they supported special county 
acts that passed much more quickly and 
provided “backyard” protection for 
local wildlife.) The new game law also 
provided for the appointment of a 
Wildlife Conservation Commission, 
made up of one person from each 
congressional district and one at-large 


State Department of Game and Fish abolished. 
Ownership of game and birds given to counties. 


World War | began. 


First wildlife conservation agency. ; 
First Commissioner of Game and Fish appointed. 
Ownership of wild birds and game assumed by state. 


Resident hunting license fees established. 


Florida’s first game preserve law. 


U.S. Forest Service established. 


Florida Audubon Society formed. 


1900 — Florida population 528,542. — 
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Although the official state record is eight feet, this 11'/ footer is likely one of Florida’s largest eastern diamondback rattlesnakes. C.A. 
Hiscocks (second from left) encountered this reptile in 1919 while hog hunting in what is now the city of West Palm Beach. 


member, who would advise and assist 
the Commissioner and receive no 
compensation beyond expenses. 

The newly organized agency had 
the power to acquire lands. As a result, 
the Florida Plan was implemented, 
allowing the state to create breeding 
grounds and protect areas without 
spending money, through the selective 
closing of private lands. Commissioner 
Royall declared the quick results of this 
plan “encouraging and gratifying.” In 
1928 he felt positive about progress 
being made. Game availability was on 
the increase, thanks to restocking and 
protection activities; there was more 
public interest in and education about 
conservation; respect for wildlife laws 
was improving; and court officials were 
becoming more cooperative in law 
enforcement efforts. 

A major problem area for Royall 
and his agency lay in the continued sale 
of black bass and other freshwater fish. 
Laws passed in 1927 helped protect that 
resource, but conflicts between sport 
and commercial fishermen made it 


difficult for the Commission to please 
everyone. In the hard economic times 
of the Great Depression, any curtail- 
ment of business activity met with 
strong resistance. The situation was 
especially volatile on the upper St. 
Johns River and Lake Okeechobee. 
Incredulously, in 1927, the legislature 
declared Lake Okeechobee a saltwater 
body so that commercial fishing there 
could no longer be regulated by the 
Commission. Commissioner Royall 
made political enemies as he sought to 
resolve these problems. 

“Carlton Suspends J.B. Royall” 
blazed across the front page headline in 
a Tallahassee newspaper on Feb. 25, 
1929. Gov. Doyle Carlton charged 
Royall with “incompetency, neglect of 
duty and misfeasance in office.” Royall 
surrendered office with grace and 
awaited public hearing before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
began on April 22. A large gallery 
attendance heard Royall defend himself 
ably and ex-governor John Martin and 
the current attorney general speak in 


his favor. Nevertheless, the Senate 
concurred in the Commissioner’s 
dismissal, which became official on 
May 30. 

Businessman Charles Cannon 
Woodward replaced Royall as Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commissioner on 
Feb. 25, 1929, with orders from Gov. 
Carlton to hold down costs. At that 
time the agency had a deficit of 
$62,307, with only $3,000 on hand to 
pay thousands of dollars due in back 
salaries and $50,000 owed to school 
funds, which by law shared income 
from hunting and fishing license fees. 
The governor instructed Florida’s 
sheriffs to join in the enforcement of 
wildlife laws so that deputy commis- 
sioner and warden positions could be 
eliminated. If necessary, Woodward was 
to keep one secretary and dismiss 
everyone else — about 200 jobs were at 
stake. The Commissioner borrowed 
money from the Legislature to pay off 
debts and laid off all field personnel. 

The 1929 Legislature again 
revamped the state game laws and [> 
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reorganized the Game and Fish 
Commission’s “field force” into districts 
corresponding to congressional dis- 
tricts. A district game commissioner 
took instruction from the state commis- 
sioner but had direct supervision of the 
respective district. The first appointed 
district commissioners were I.N. 
Kennedy, H.C. Harper, J.T. Hurst, and 
J.W. Black; they came to be known as 
“deputy game commissioners” and 
served until the agency was abolished 
in 1933. This law also provided for a 
field force of 40 game wardens; by the 
end of March, 1930, all positions were 
filled. 

With the appointment of 
Woodward and with the 1929 legisla- 
tion on the statute books, the Game 
and Fish Department began to make 
real headway. The Commission 
developed “Florida’s Game Farm” at 
Raiford prison as a quail, turkey, and 
pheasant hatchery and breeding ground 
for a small deer herd. The Winter 
Haven Hatchery for fish was estab- 
lished in 1929. Conservation educa- 
tion, authorized by the 1929 game law, 
included the issuing of press releases, 


* monthly news and statistical bulletins, 


the publication of a quarterly magazine 
Florida Woods and Waters (precursor to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE) and a book on 
100 Florida birds. Public schools were 
required to teach weekly lessons on 


1918 1919 1920 1924 1925 


nature subjects, and films and travel- 
ling exhibits were prepared for use at 
fairs and festivals. 

The stated objective of the 
reorganized State Game and Fish 
Commission — "saving our great 
outdoors” — was based not only on 
concern for the birds, animals and fish, 
but also for the survival of these 
creatures as market products in a 
beleaguered economy and as food for 
struggling Floridians. As Commissioner 
Woodward explained in his first 
biennial report, wildlife should “pay a 
levy” to the state and “build the 
fortunes” of individuals. Several 
controversial conservation issues 
concerning fish appeared on the 
horizon: the sale of black bass, the 
conflict over seining in fresh water and 
the 1928 political designation of Lake 
Okeechobee and the upper St. Johns 
River as salt rather than fresh waters. 
Fishers had come to recognize the 
potential of black bass fishing as a 
tourist attraction and public demand 
for laws protecting this fish grew. 
Sportsmen’s groups, wishing to extend 
the conservation concept beyond the 
bounds of protection and restriction, as 
the Commission wrote in 1968, to 
include “restoration, management, 
harvest, and the wise use of all natural 
resources,” increased in number 
beginning about 1930. 


1927 1929 


The growing grassroots support for 
conservation led to intense political 
activity by groups like the Izaak Walton 
League, the Florida Wild Life League 
and the Audubon Society. On the 
other hand, commercial fishing 
lobbyists assailed the Legislature with 
pleas for permission to seine for 
freshwater fish. These conflicts contin- 
ued for years, with the state game and 
fish agency perpetually caught in the 
middle of resulting legislative battles. 

Governor Doyle Carlton began his 
term of office in Jan. 1929 with his 
sights set on the reduction of state 
expenditures to help Florida survive the 
Depression. Beginning with his message 
to the Legislature in April 1929, he 
urged the merger of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, the 
Forestry Board, and the Shell Fish 
Commission into one conservation 
agency as part of his broader plan to 
reduce the number of state boards and 
commissions. The governor supported 
the continued conservation of wildlife, 
but he favored “removing arbitrary and 
unreasonable regulations” which he saw 
as a burden on people. 

When legislators failed to imple- 
ment his merger suggestion in 1929 and 
again in 1931, the lukewarm nature of 
legislative support of conservation 
became clear. @) 


Game and Fish Commission reorganized: 
Regions correspond to congressional districts. 


County game laws repealed. 


Lake Okeechobee declared saltwater body. 


Legislature established State Department of Game and Fresh Water Fish. 


160 county hunting and fishing laws on the books. 


1920 — Florida population 968,470. 


Law: No seining or netting in Lake Okeechobee. 


U.S. Migratory Bird Treaty Act with Canada. 


World War | ended. 
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The 1940s 


Rudiments of Modern 
Conservation 


ike the rest of the nation, 

Florida during the 1930s was 

mired in the Great Depres- 
sion. Many people, in order to survive, 
turned to the land for the wild game it 
could offer. Gopher tortoises were 
known as “Hoover chickens” in a 
sardonic comment on Hoover’s cam- 
paign pledge of “a chicken in every 
pot.” Politicians during the decade 
generally were beset by problems that 
seemed more pressing than conserva- 
tion issues. Historians documented 
evidence that the spoils system 
abounded and pork barrel manuevers 
thwarted legislation that would pre- 
serve wildlife. 

Governor David Sholtz (1932- 
1937) inherited the unenviable task of 
guiding Florida through the Depression. 
He favored merging the Game and Fish 
Commission and other agencies into a 
State Board of Conservation as sug- 
gested by his predecessor. Then- 
commissioner C.C. Woodward thought 
that Sholtz supported creation of a non- 
political Conservation Board, a plan he 
thought would be “the greatest step 
forward that has ever been made in 
Florida toward the conservation of our 
natural resources,” since the board 
would not be subject to changes of 
political administrations. Governor 
Sholtz decided instead to support a plan 
placing the governor and cabinet as the 
Board of Conservation, in control of 
agencies to be merged. When the 
Legislature adopted the plan, Wood- 
ward stated that “the sportsmen’s 
interest has been bartered for personal 
or political gain.” 

In 1933, for a mixture of political 
and practical reasons, the Legislature 


Seminoles in a typical “choko” (“chickee”). 


abolished the State Department of 
Game and Fish and assigned its duties 
to a new State Board of Conservation, a 
body that also absorbed the Shell Fish 
Commission and the Geology Board. 
The State Board of Conservation, led 
by George W. Davis, previous head of 
the Shell Fish Commission, proved to 
be an unsuitable fusion, beset by 
political conflicts between private and 
commercial interests. After two 
tumultuous years, it ended in divorce. 
Nevertheless, the Florida conserva- 
tion movement was gaining strength 
and passed a milestone in 1935 when 
the Legislature created the State 
Department of Game and Fresh Water 
Fish, the immediate predecessor of 
today’s Commission. During the April- 
May session that year, the Legislature 
reorganized the two-year-old State 
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Board of Conservation into two 
departments: the State Conservation 
Department and the State Department 
of Game and Fresh Water Fish. This 
action brought a new permanency to 
the movement and prevailing attitudes 
toward wildlife began to be hotly 
contested by conservationists. 

By law, the five members of the 
Commission were to be “well-informed 
on the subject of wildlife, conservation 
and restoration.” But as with other state 
boards selected by the governor, some 
members owed their appointment to 
simple political patronage. Before 
Governor Millard Caldwell’s adminis- 
tration, appointees’ terms did not 
necessarily conform to the term of the 
governor who selected them. Commis- 
sioners selected by the previous 
administration often resigned whena [> 
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new governor took office, but some 
declined to do so and were a source of 
conflict with the new administration. 

In addition to creating the Com- 
mission of Game and Fresh Water Fish, 
the 1935 Legislature prohibited the sale 
of black bass in Florida or the shipment 
of this fish for out-of-state sale. Sports- 
men supported protection of black bass, 
while commercial fishing interests 
strongly objected to the measure. The 
Legislature also requested that the 
governor appoint a commission to 
investigate the state’s natural resources 
and to recommend measures for their 
utilization and conservation. While 
conservation-minded legislators were 
still a minority, many lawmakers had 
realized that Florida’s natural resources 
were not inexhaustible and would 
require strict oversight. 

The new State Commission of 
Game and Fresh Water Fish convened 
in Tallahassee on June 25, 1935. The 
first commissioners were Herbert 
Schaller, Fred Garner, Henry 
Wiesenfeld, Joe Anthony and Ben 
Mizell. A writer at the time described 
the group as “unselfish, efficient and 
outstanding — true sportsmen and 
conservationists.” I.N. “Ike” Kennedy, a 
veteran state representative from Lake 
County and 13-year mayor of Eustis 
who led the 1935 legislative battle to 
prohibit the sale of black bass, served as 
executive secretary. 

The agency employed five district 


1930 1933 


officers, two fish hatchery superinten- 
dents, a secretary-stenographer, a 
director of education, a bookkeeper- 
auditor and 46 conservation officers on 
annual operating funds of about 
$30,000. 

To coordinate programs and 
oversee its staff, the Commission 
established an office in Tallahassee 
that, at first, was located in the Capitol 
Square Building. By July 1935, the staff 
had moved into the Capitol itself, 
where the agency operated out of three 
offices near the House of Representa- 
tives that staff had to vacate during 
biennial sessions to make room for 
lawmakers. 

During the early ’30s, for the most 
part, Commission recommendations to 
the legislature were ignored and neither 
did the Commission receive full 
cooperation from counties in matters of 
law enforcement. By 1938 court support 
for wildlife regulations was improving, 
due in part to the gaining of strength of 
the conservation movement in Florida 
during the mid- to late 1930s. In 1936 
the National Wildlife Federation was 
established and that same year the 
Florida Conservation Council organ- 
ized, adding muscle, in the form of 
growing public support, to Commission 
activities. 

The premier issue of Outdoor 
Florida (February 1936) called for strict 
enforcement of game laws and criticized 
the actions of “thoughtless hunters, 
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often delirious over the chance to enter 
maiden territory for killing,” as well as 
the use of modern firearms and equip- 
ment, automobiles and the commercial 
camp. To protect remaining breeding 
stock, the journal urged sportsmen to 
“banish from the campfire” the game 
law violator. 

Fred P. Cone, or “Old Swanee,” 
was elected to the Florida governorship 
in 1936 and conservationists looked 
hopefully to the new administration. “I 
am interested in protecting, developing 
and increasing the wild life and fish of 
Florida,” he had declared in a campaign 
statement, saying, “If I am elected it 
will be my duty and pleasure to cooper- 
ate with the conservation authorities 
and sportsmen, as well as land owners, 
in not only protecting what we now 
have, but to increase it many-fold by 
proper management, protection and 
propagation.” 

Unfortunately, after taking office 
in January 1937, Cone did little to 
support Commission efforts. He suffered 
from ill health during much of his term, 
and as a fiscal conservative, primarily 
limited government expenditures to 
help keep Florida afloat during the last 
years of the Depression. Cone was 
mainly interested in the Commission as 
a source of jobs for political supporters. 
He also viewed license fees as an 
important source of state funding. In 
1937, the governor planned to ask the 
Budget Commission to place game and 


Killing of does outlawed. 
Alligator protection began. 


151 breeding grounds protected by this year. 


Pittman-Robertson Act passed. 
Law authorized closed season on black bass. 


National Wildlife Federation established. 


Department of Game and Fresh Water Fish created. 


Short-lived State Board of Conservation established. 


1930 — Florida population 1,468,211. 
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fish license revenue into the state’s 
general revenue fund. His office was 
deluged by petitions and letters urging 
him not to adopt this short-sighted 
policy. 

The 1937 State Legislature 
“seemed strongly in favor of better 
conservation of wildlife,” according to 
the Commission’s biennial report, and 
passed about 60 game and fish laws, 
mostly relating to conservation and 


many without the approval of Governor 


Cone. The Legislature allowed the 
Commission to establish cooperative 
agreements with the U.S. Forest 
Service and the State Forest and Park 
Service to promote conservation on 
lands administered by these agencies. 
This cooperation between agencies— 
including the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
State Planning Board, Florida Land Use 
Planning Committee and the National 
Park Service — became more noticeable 
during the late 1930s. 

A bill authorizing a short closed 
season on black bass (later amended by 
the attorney general to include black 
bass in Lake Okeechobee) also passed 
the legislature in 1937, despite a 
tremendous uproar from commercial 
fishermen. 

Probably the most controversial 
law passed during 1937 allowed the 
killing of deer by paid hunters. It 
applied to Highlands, Glades, Orange, 
and Osceola counties and was part of a 
tick-eradication program aimed at 
reducing the spread of cattle fever. 
When conservationists challenged the 
program as the “wanton killing of 
wildlife,” the Florida Supreme Court 
temporarily ended it, although deer 
kills subsequently were ordered by the 
Legislature in 1939 and 1941. The 
Game and Fish Commission opposed 
the program, but the Livestock and 
Sanitary Board supported it. Governor 
Cone sided with the cattle industry, 
stating that “the protection of a few 
deer that can be replaced or restocked 
at any time should [not] be used to the 
detriment of the cattle industry.” 
Afterwards, although the Commission 
supported restocking deer, funding for 
such efforts came only in 1941. 

Finally, during the 1937 session, 
Polk County State Senator and future 


Governor Spessard Holland made the 
first of several attempts to amend the 
state constitution in support of conser- 
vation, proposing to establish as a 
constitutional body an independent, 
non-political Game and Fish Commis- 
sion. Both this effort and a subsequent 
attempt in 1939 failed to pass. 

Important events affecting conser- 
vation occurred outside the state 
Legislature as well. During 1937, the 
U.S. Congress passed the milestone 
Pittman-Robertson Act. In addition, 
the Florida Wildlife Federation was 
organized, uniting individuals who 
supported an independent state 
commission free of political patronage 
and who hoped to counteract the 
influence of the state’s commercial 
freshwater fishermen. 

1938 began with a political 
controversy between Governor Cone 


and the Commission’s H.L. McDonald. 


On January 20, Cone demanded 
McDonald’s resignation, claiming that 


the commissioner had been “aiding in 
the defense of people charged with the 
violation of the game laws,” and had 
gone beyond his authority as commis- 
sioner by trying to get a certain case 
thrown out of court. McDonald denied 
the charges and requested an investiga- 
tion. Although he initially refused to 
resign, McDonald eventually yielded 
his position on March 28. 

By the end of 1938 the Commis- 
sion had protected 151 breeding 
grounds by legislative or gubernatorial 
action, since the establishment of 
refuges had been recognized as the most 
effective way of reestablishing wildlife. 

Though conservation (now 
wildlife) officers had little or no 
training and mostly retained their 
positions through local political 
influence, staff professionalism slowly 
improved. The Commission approved 
standardized uniforms, established a 
training school and issued a manual for 
the use of the conservation officers. [> 


Bots ghee : 
Pittman- Robertson Act 


The Pittman-Robertson (Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration) Act 
passed the U.S. Congress in 1937. The keystone legislation, passed largely 
through the efforts of Carl Shoemaker, a nationally known Oregon conserva- 
tionist, was described by author Lonnie L. Williamson as the “single most 
productive wildlife undertaking on record.” 

Funded by excise taxes on hunting equipment and handguns, the law 
provided funds to states based primarily on the number of licenses each state 
sold. It also prohibited state use of hunting license fees for any purpose other 
than the administration of their game and fish department. 

Though Florida statutes already limited the State Game Fund to 
wildlife conservation use, either the legislature or the governor would still 
have to formally approve the provisions of the federal act. Because the 
legislature did not meet for another year (1939), the Commission contacted 
Governor Cone, asking him to approve Florida’s request for funds under the 
act’s provisions. Cone apparently did not sign the required form, then vetoed 


the subsequent 1939 legislation. 


The 1941 Legislature, at the urging of new governor Spessard Holland, 
enabled Florida to accept Pittman-Robertson conservation funds. 
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Continuing conservation problems 
faced the Commission during the late 
1930s. Although concerned about a 
decline in the deer population, the 
Commission reluctantly cooperated 
with the state-approved deer kills in 
areas infected by cattle fever. The 
number of wild turkeys in Florida had 
declined drastically and a breeding 
progam was underway with purchased, 
half-wild stock. Conservationists 
supported a shortened hunting season 
for turkey and quail, which also showed 
a worrisome decline. 

At the same time, raccoon, otter, 
black bear and alligators also needed 
protection. The Commission recom- 
mended a two-year moratorium on bear 
hunting, followed by low-level hunting, 
and considered a ban on alligator hide 
trafficking and a closed hunting season 
for the reptile. The Game and Fish 
Commission tried to juggle all of these 
responsibilities, a task made difficult by 
an ambivalent governor and revenue 
that decreased between 1937-1938 and 
1938-1939, 
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Beyond the disappointing failure of 
Governor Cone to approve a law 
funneling revenues from hunting 
licenses solely into the Commission, 
the 1939 session brought a mixed bag of 
new laws affecting Florida’s wildlife. 
One regulation outlawed the killing of 
female deer and, to aid in enforcement, 
required that hunters leave the sex 
identification on any deer taken. 
Additional steps were taken to protect 
the alligator, but new local laws 
rescinded the closed bass season in 
several counties bordering Lake 
Okeechobee. Described in Florida 
Game and Fish magazine as “the 
Commission’s Problem Child,” fishing 
on Lake Okeechobee would remain a 
controversial subject for years to come, 
with the Commission battling commer- 
cial fisherman and the local county 
governments who wanted to limit the 
agency’s jurisdiction there. 

In another obvious pork barrel 
manuever, the Legislature abolished a 
closed fishing season and catch limits in 


counties with a population of between 


4,200 and 4,400. Only Lafayette 
County met this unusual criterion. On 
a more progressive note, however, the 
leadership in some counties appeared to 
be adopting a “definite conservation 
attitude,” according to the 1939-1940 
Biennial Report of the Commission, 
which led to the closing of local waters 
for 60 days to allow bass to spawn. 

The 1930s brought the forebearer 
of today’s Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, as well as increased 
involvement by sportsmen in conserva- 
tion politics. Conservationists gained 
an influential ally when Governor 
Spessard Holland arrived on the 
political scene in 1941. Holland 
became a leader in the movement to 
create a non-partisan, constitutional 
Game and Fish Commission. Despite 
many defeats, conservation programs 
made significant gains and, as law 
enforcement became more professional, 
game laws were taken more seriously. 
As the 1930s came to an end, Florida 
conservationists could look to the 
future with guarded optimism. @ 
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Wildlife Management Areas 


From 


ildlife Management 

Areas (WMA) have 

evolved into a vast 
network of undeveloped land left 
for wildlife and humans alike to 
roam. Florida’s system is now one 
of the largest of its type in the 
country with 5,668,582 acres. 

Early conservationists saw that 
unless property was set aside as 
habitat, Florida’s abundant wildlife 
would disappear. Because of this 
foresight, present-day hunters and 
non-hunters can enjoy millions of 
acres of pristine land that sustain 
many species of wildlife. 

As early as 1925, Florida law 
provided that refuges could be 
established for the protection and 
propagation of game. From that 
year to 1937, seven different 
designations were attached to the 
refuges, including game preserve, 
breeding ground, bird and game 
reservation, and bird sanctuary. In 
1939, two additional categories 
were added — game refuge and 
wildlife sanctuary. The intent, 
however, was to protect wildlife. 

The prototype of today’s 
WMA system was conceived in 


December of 1937. Through a 
cooperative agreement with the 
U.S. Forest Service, the Commis- 
sion planned to develop and 
manage fish and game resources 
within the Ocala, Osceola and 
Apalachicola national forests. The 
first supervised deer hunt took 
place on the Ocala National Forest 
during the 1938-39 season. 

Another early school of 
thought was that of totally closing 
areas to hunting and fishing to 
allow for species propagation. 
During 1943 over 100 areas were 
closed, normally for a period of five 
years. After the Commission 
determined that a sufficient 
amount of wildlife existed in these 
areas, they were then opened for 
public use. 

In 1948, when the Commis- 
sion entered an agreement with 
Robinson Land and Lumber Co. to 
manage a tract of privately-owned 
land, the WMA system was 
established. Although the term 
Wildlife Management Area had 
been used since 1937, it was not 
until July 1950 that it was officially 
defined by the Commission. 


Early Vision to Reality 


In October 1951, 12 WMAs 
were established, most of which 
had been closed previously as 
refuges, reservations or sanctuaries. 
This marked the first naming of 
areas, among them J.W. Corbett, 
Tomoka, Farmton and Roy S. 
Gaskin. 

In 1974 the WMA system 
further expanded to include Type 
II areas. The most significant 
distinction is that Type II permits 
are issued by the landowner, 
instead of the Commission as in 
Type I. The first official Type II 
WMaAs, owned by Owens-Illinois 
and International Paper in north- 
ern Florida, were established in 
1974. 

Today there are over 70 Type I 
WMaAs and over a dozen Type Ils, 
as well as wildlife refuges, critical 
wildlife areas and other forms of 
preserves that span the entire state 
of Florida — the legacy of early 
Floridians who envisioned wildlife 
in its natural habitat. 


— Researched by Beverly Lanier 
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s the 1940s began, Florida’s 

wildlife faced a crisis. The 

1939-1940 Biennial Report of 
the Commission outlined the severity 
of the problem: “Florida is the last of 
the frontier states, but even the last of 
frontiers reaches a point where it is no 
longer a frontier when it becomes 
absorbed in the onward surge of 
civilization. Once plentiful, apparently 
inexhaustible, the state’s wildlife is now 
seen, even by the most casual observer, 
to be feeling the effect of constant 
hunting today, as well as the thought- 
less, careless, wanton slaughter of years 
gone by.” While public recognition of 
these problems increased, many 
legislators and citizens regarded 
Florida’s state conservation agency as a 
big-government attempt to slash the 
rights of sportsmen, developers and 
commercial fishermen. 
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The 194+Os 
The Beginning of the Commission 


Happily for the future of Florida 
wildlife, the 1941 Legislature demon- 
strated a decidedly pro-conservation 
attitude. During its session, fish bag 
limits were reduced, a $1 per fishing 
license increase implemented and 
$50,000 appropriated to restock deer 
killed during the 1930s tick-eradication 
campaign. This legislature also made it 
possible for Florida to accept federal 
Pittman-Robertson conservation funds. 
Early programs funded through 
Pittman-Robertson included deer 
replacement, land acquisition, wildlife 
research, development of existing 
refuges and farm habitat restoration. 

From the same legislative session 
emerged a proposed amendment to the 
state constitution establishing a non- 
political Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Governor Spessard 


Holland, the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
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tion and conservationists throughout 
the state strongly supported the 
amendment. 

On Nov. 3, 1942, Florida voters 
approved the creation of a Commission 
of five members, who would serve five- 
year terms without pay. This Commis- 
sion could be abolished only by consti- 
tutional amendment. It was empowered 
to fix bag limits; fix open/closed seasons 
on a statewide, regional or local basis; 
and regulate the manner and method of 
taking, transporting, stocking and 
otherwise using birds, game, freshwater 
fish, reptiles and amphibians. The 
Legislature reserved the right to fix 
license fees and penalties for violations, 
and through this provision, could 
restrict Commission activities by 
limiting revenue. Revenue from 
hunting and fishing licenses, enforce- 
ment of regulations, and federal 


matching funds would go into a State 
Game Trust Fund. 

The United States entered World 
War II prior to the first organizational 
meeting of the Commission. Although 
wartime rationing of gasoline and 
ammunition made some impact on 
hunting and fishing, the new Commis- 
sion was able to get on with its first 
order of business: creating new state- 
wide conservation regulations. The 
Commission carried on the programs of 
its predecessor agency and added a few 
new conservation programs such as 
alligator protection. 

During the mid-40s, it became 
clear that politics still cast a long 
shadow over the agency; internal and 
external bickering plagued it. Many 
conservation groups claimed the 
commissioners were represented their 
own districts and unconcerned with the 
state as a whole. At the July 1945 
Commission meeting, which seems to 
have been held without public notice, 
each of the commissioners was given 
the power to set the hunting season in 
his own district. When U.S. Congress- 
man Millard Caldwell, a lukewarm 
supporter of conservation, replaced 


Photo on page 18: Gov. and Mrs. Millard 
Caldwell and party on a successful wild 
turkey hunt, Dec. 22, 1948. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


Holland as governor in 1944, the 
situation worsened. Caldwell supported 
the use of conservation agency jobs as 
rewards for political allies. 


In 1943 there were only four people — the 
director and his secretary, the accountant 
and me. There were only about 25 wildlife 
officers; we had a room for each division 
and a storeroom. We didn’t have much to 
store because we couldn't afford much. 
There was only one pencil in the whole 
office at first. 


- first staff ‘assistant 1943-73 


By the end of 1945, the Commis- 
sion understood that it desperately 
needed to modernize its methods to 
deal with the alarming effects of 
Florida’s burgeoning postwar growth on 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. It began to 
add professional biologists to its staff. In 
1946, O. Earle Frye, Jr., was hired to 
study quail in South Florida, a Fish 
Management Division was created, and 
fisheries biologist John DeQuine was 


1945 1946 1947 1949 


placed on staff. By the end of 1946, the 
Commission employed 162 conserva- 
tion officers, with a chief officer in 
charge of wildlife law enforcement in 
each district. 

At the urging of Gov. Caldwell, 
who was embarrassed by open wran- 
gling on the Commission, conserva- 
tionist Ben C. Morgan was appointed 
executive director after I.N. Kennedy 
resigned in March 1947. Morgan, 
described by historian Allen Morris as 
“a cross between Santa Claus and an 
angry bulldog, brought a new deal in 
conservation to Florida.” Previously 
director of the Alabama Department of 
Conservation, Morgan was a thorough- 
going professional who only accepted 
the Florida job after being assured the 
position would not be subject to heavy 
political pressure. In July 1947, Morgan 
informed all wildlife officers and their 
chiefs that “politics and game 
wardening do not go together.” 

Under Morgan, the Commission 
was reorganized and the number of 
agency employees rose to 291, including 
228 law enforcement officials, 40 
biologists, technicians or other special- 
ists, and 23 administrative or custodial 


Florida Supreme Court upheld Commission. 


Commission reorganized. 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine began publishing. 


Fish Management Division established. 


First biologists hired. 
World War II ended. 


January 25: Commission met for first time. 


November 3: Voters approved cee of non-political Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Govetnor pushed constitutional dinandifent for Commission. 


U.S. entered World War Il. 


1940 — Florida population 1,897,414. 
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employees. Morgan outfitted the agency 
with vehicles, planes and modern 
radios. By 1949, two law enforcement 
schools were operating to train the 
newly-termed “wildlife officers.” 

Late in the 1940s, the Commission 
worked to protect bobwhite quail, and 
restock depleted deer and turkey 
populations. It conducted a fish survey 
of the St. Johns River, moved toward 
adopting uniform hunting regulations 
and began leasing land from private 
landowners for public hunting areas. 
After an attempt by the Legislature to 
reopen the St. Johns River and Lake 
Okeechobee to commercial fishing on 
the ludicrous grounds that the two were 
saltwater bodies, Florida courts upheld 
the Commission’s authority to regulate 
freshwater fishing and placed these 
waters under Commission control. But 
tensions between the Legislature and 


the Commission, and between sports- 
men and commercial fishermen, 
escalated near the decade’s close. 


We had to make do with our equipment. 
One day we were on Lake George when 
the lake became rough. All of a sudden the 
motor flew off the boat and sank to the 
bottom. Dequine (Chief of Fisheries) 
didn’t have much budget back then, so he 
decided that since we didn’t secure the 
motor adequately, all on the boat would 
split the cost to buy a new motor. 


Jerry Banks, 
fish biologist 1948-5 1 


Morgan died in 1949 while on a 
business trip to New York. His replace- 
ment, Coleman Newman, had been 
associated with the Commission for 


several years. Newman faced recently- 
elected Gov. Fuller Warren who was 
well known for his exploitation of the 
political spoils system and legislative 
hearings to investigate Commission 
activities during its 1949 session. 
Nevertheless, by the end of the 
1940s Floridians were beginning to 
accept the Commission’s mission of 
balancing the privileges of hunters and 
fishermen with the preservation of 
Florida’s wildlife. One agency publica- 
tion noted in 1948 that “more and 
more Florida sportsmen are beginning 
to realize that an active, non-political 
wildlife restoration program — based on 
scientific facts and backed up by 
efficient law enforcement personnel — 
is essential if the sport of hunting is to 
continue for the average man.” @) 


SAAIHOYV ALVLS VOIuOTs 


General Dwight David Eisenhower happily landed a bass from a Florida lake in 1946. 
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GFC ARCHIVES 


¢ 1913 Florida Game Commission 
created by Legislature. 


¢ 1915 Game Commission dis- 
banded by Legislature. 


¢ 1925 Department of Game and 
Fresh Water Fish established. 


¢ 1929 Department reorganized. 


© 1933 Board of Conservation 
absorbed Game and Fish 
Department. 


¢ 1935 State Commission of Game 
and Fresh Water Fish established. 


¢ 1942 Constitutional amendment 
established Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 


¢ 1960 Constitutional amendment 
to control Commission defeated. 


¢ 1968 Legislature placed Com- 
mission in Department of Natural 
Resources. 


¢ 1974 Constitutional amendment 
reaffirmed independent stature of 
the Commission. : : 


¢ 1977 Commission became an 
independent Department no 
longer affiliated with DNR. © 


The 


Mandated 
Ommission 


Since voters established the Commission in late 1942, its existence has 
withstood unfriendly legislative investigations, politically motivated 
appointments and four challenges to its constitutional status. 


rior to the 1943 organization 

of the Game and Fresh Water 

Fish Commission, Florida had 
a checkerboard history of game and 
freshwater fish departments, commis- 
sions and a hodgepodge of unscientifi- 
cally-based regulations enacted by the 
Legislature. These early attempts at 
wildlife management met with little 
success. Political staff appointments, 
inconsistent support from governors, 
legislative interference and minimal 
financial backing limited the effective- 
ness of Florida’s early wildlife manage- 
ment efforts. Effective conservation 
programs in Florida were delayed 
because the state had a perceived 
abundance of fish, game and wildlife 
habitat and was sparsely populated until 
the mid-twentieth century. 

By 1940 powerful and vocal groups, 
spearheaded by the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, worked for the creation of a 
constitutionally established Commis- 
sion. Spessard Holland, one of the 
principal proponents of the Commis- 
sion, was elected governor in 1941. In 
spite of the World War II mobilization, 
the people of Florida were determined 
to establish a new Commission. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission constitutional 
amendment passed with a substantial 
margin on Nov. 3, 1942. The Commis- 
sion was mandated by the state’s voters 
and, for the first time, could not be 


changed or eliminated by the Legisla- 
ture. 

The intent of the constitutional 
amendment was to create a five- 
member commission, appointed by the 
governor, that would combine the 
functions of law enforcement and 
biological investigation. The Commis- 
sion was expected to regulate all 
hunting and freshwater fishing rules, set 
bag limits, and acquire property. The 
Legislature would set licensing fees to 
finance the Commission’s operation. 

In 1944 Gov. Millard Caldwell 
took office as the Commission was 
getting organized. He was interested 
primarily in placing his supporters in 
key positions and did so despite 
complaints of political hiring and firing 
of game wardens during his governor- 
ship. Columnist Ernest Lyons wrote in 
the Florida Wildlife Federation News, 
“Our prior governors have left a sorry 
record in the respect of conservation, 
and it is with regret that we now state 
that an examination of conservation 
appointments and administration under 
Gov. Millard Caldwell is no better. We 
are again on the misery trail, not the 
path of integrity, or a constructive 
program.” 

In theory, the commissioners were 
to set statewide policy and turn over 
the administration of the Commission 
to the director. However, in reality, the 


commissioners dealt with the manage- [> 
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ment and personnel of their geographic 
districts, in effect dividing Florida into 
five individually governed areas. 

During its early years, the Commis- 
sion withstood political pressure and 
sometimes malevolent interference 
from the Legislature. One of the most 
notable confrontations occurred when 
the Legislature determined Lake 
Okeechobee and parts of the St. Johns 
River to be salt water instead of fresh 
water. The Legislature did not want the 
Commission to interfere with commer- 
cial fishing in those areas and in so 
designating the waters, legislators 
hoped to control this political issue. 
However, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the Commission had jurisdiction over 
all freshwater fish regardless of where 
those fish were found. 

In 1947 the Legislature passed bills 
to elect the Commissioners, to exempt 
commercial fishing interests from 
Commission regulation and even 
attempted to abolish the Commission 
completely. The Supreme Court found 
all those bills constitutionally invalid. 
The Legislature then failed to increase 
the license fee rates, thus limiting the 
Commission’s revenue. 

Gov. Fuller Warren, elected in 
1948, was another devoted proponent 
of appointing his political supporters to 
state jobs. The Senate Investigating 
Committee held inhospitable hearings 
focused on the Commission during his 
administration. Louis Morris, Commis- 
sion chairman, charged that the Senate 
chair and members of the investigating 
committee opposed the Commission 
because it “declined to make purely 
political appointments of wholly 
unqualified persons, refused to permit 
the seining and sale of game fish, 
caught politicians in flagrant violation 
of game law and, in other respects, 
insisted that the Commission’s business 
be conducted in the public interest and 
not for personal or political benefit of 
individuals.” 

Members of the Legislature felt 
that the Commission was acting 
“superior” to the Senate and House 
because its regulations had the power of 
law without legislative approval or the 
governor's signature. The Commission 
had used “legislative powers” to repeal 
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Oo 
CITIZENS 
oF FLORIDA 


From FLORIDA WILDLIFE, January 1961, after constitutional amendment to control 
the Commission by the Legislature was defeated. 


game and fish statutes that did not 
support its regulations. In 1949 the 
Legislature again passed bills to lessen 
the Commission’s power and scope. 
The Supreme Court once again found 
the laws constitutionally invalid. 

By 1951 the Senate proposed that 
voters amend the Constitution naming 
the Cabinet as the Board of Supervisors 
over the Commission. In the Senate 
scheme, the Cabinet would have veto 
power over any Commission decision or 
appointment. The bill was narrowly 
defeated. 

In 1952 Gov. Warren proposed a 
new Department of Interior made up of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and the State Board of 
Conservation. His effort to subvert the 
Commission failed. In 1953 Gov. 
Daniel T. McCarty, supporter of the 
Commission, died shortly after taking 
office. “Acting governor” Charley E. 
Johns came into office late in 1953 with 
a determination to exploit the political 
opportunity to appoint. He stacked the 
Commission with appointees and had 
them fire the Commission’s director. 


In 1955 Gov. LeRoy Collins 
ushered in a new era of support for 
Commission work. In 1955 the Com- 
mission decided that its members would 
serve as a five-person statewide policy 
forming board and not as individual 
representatives of their respective 
districts. 

In 1957 the Legislature seriously 
considered placing all hunting and 
fishing license revenue into the state’s 
general revenue fund so that the 
Commission would only receive funds 
after legislative appropriation. The 
measure would need a constitutional 
revision. The bill was defeated. 

In 1959 the Legislature proposed a 
constitutional amendment that would 
make the Commission’s budget subject 
to approval by the Budget Commission 
and the Legislature. In 1960 the 
amendment was defeated overwhelm- 
ingly in 45 of the 67 counties. 

When voters approved a revised 
and modernized constitution in 1968, 
the Commission survived the revision 
process intact. The Legislature provided 
for a new Department of Natural 


Resources (DNR), which took over 
many conservation functions and 
projects throughout the state. 

The Commission was to be an 
integral part of the new DNR. The 
Commission thought it had been 
included for the purpose of cooperation 
and coordination and that the 
Commission’s basic constitutional 
authority would remain the same. 
However, DNR thought that the 
Commission’s administrative functions 
would be transferred and that the 
Commission’s only authority would be 
to set hunting and fishing rules and 
regulations. 

An agreement was reached so that 
the Commission continued to operate 
as part of the DNR. The Commission 
was granted the authority to administer 
its own “division” of game and fresh 
water fish with the powers of budgeting, 
programming, planning and general 
administration. 

In 1969 the Commission was 
required to submit legislative budgets, 
but for several years the budgets were 
not questioned, as the Legislature 
thought Commission budgets were not 
open to legislative review. By 1973 the 
Legislature reviewed the budget and 
made appropriations to the Commission 
from the general revenue. 

The Commission had been created 
by a constitutional amendment in 1942, 
reaffirmed by constitutional amend- 
ment in 1960 and held intact under the 
1968 constitutional revision. In 1974 
Florida voters again passed an amend- 
ment to the constitution that main- 
tained the “basic constitutional 
authority of the Commission to manage 
and regulate the fish and wildlife 
resources of Florida.” 

In 1975 the DNR and the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Regulation, 
(DER) were identified as the two 
principal environmental units in 
Florida. DNR was to oversee the 
conservation of natural resources and 
would report to the Cabinet. DER was 
to oversee environmental regulation 
and protection and would report to the 
governor. The Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission maintained its 
separate mission. 

In October of 1975 a House 


Committee ordered an independent 
evaluation of the Commission by the 
National Wildlife Federation that 
reviewed both the agency’s business and 
management practices and recom- 
mended that the Commission keep its 


constitutional status. 


In 1977 the Legislature determined 
that the Commission had independent 
status and ended its brief affiliation 


with DNR. 


In 1993 the DNR and the DER 
merged into one new entity, the 
Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion (DEP). In the summer of 1993 
statewide environmental organizations 
proposed that the Commission manage 
marine resource and law enforcement 
programs currently operated by the 


DEP. Discussion on this proposal 
continues. 

The Commission acts as Florida’s 
interface with federal and regional 
wildlife management programs. The 
commissioners set statewide policy. 
The professional staff, free of political 
appointments, carries out the ever 
expanding mission of the Commission. 
After 50 years as a constitutionally 
mandated agency, the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
emerged as a successful, professional, 
independent agency working effectively 
to protect Florida wildlife and its 
habitats. The Commission is recognized 
as one of the most effective state 
wildlife agencies in the country. 

OY 
— Dick Sublette 


Florida’s Phenomenal Growth 


Year 


1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 
1990 


Population 


34,730 
54,477 
87,445 
140,424 
187,748 
269,493 
391,422 
528,542 
752,619 
968,470 
1,468,211 
1,897,414 
2,771,305 
4,951,560 
6,789,443 
9,746,342 
13,365,000 


Population Density 
Acres per person 


997.6 


In most decades since 1830 the ten-year Florida 
growth rate has been between 40 and 60 percent. 
The Florida growth rates have more than tripled 
those of the nation since the 1920s. 


— U.S. Census Data 
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The History of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


On December 1, 1929, the Jacksonville Times Union ran a short promotional article about Florida 
Woods and Waters, the new quarterly periodical dedicated to “Nimrods and Fishermen” that contained 
44 pages of “interesting articles and news items concerning Florida hunting and fishing” and conserva- 
tion messages about how to identify a “game hog.” The magazine also contained advertisements for Hav- 
a-Tampa cigars and a classy Jacksonville hotel with rooms going for $2.50 a day. 

The 1930s brought The Florida Conservator and Outdoor Florida. Florida Game and Fish debuted in 
1940 and was free to the public. Florida Game and Fish was temporarily discontinued for the duration of 
World War II. 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE was created in 1947 as an educational tool to “acquaint and educate the 
public about the many problems connected with the immense task of conserving a natural heritage for 
all future generations.” 


OR FLORIDA 


ay 


1930s magazines 


Precursors to FLORIDA WILDLIFE (1947) included Florida 
Woods and Waters (1929), The Florida Conservator (1934), 
Outdoor Florida (1936) and Florida Game and Fish (1940). 
The Commission has published a magazine for the past 64 years, 
except during World War II. 


1940s magazines 
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1950s magazines 


1970s magazines 1980s magazines 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE HUGHES 


® 


1990s magazines 
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FLORIDA 
GAMES FRESH WATER FISH 
COMMISSION 


The 1950s 


Fost-war Expansion 


uring this decade, the 

Sunshine State emerged as a 

major population center. 
Postwar economic expansion, with new 
housing starts and soaring college 
enrollments, pushed Florida’s popu- 
lation from 1,897,414 in 1940 to 
2,771,305 in 1950. Demands on natural 
communities were growing faster than 
at any time in Florida’s history. 

In addition, the number of hunters 
using wildlife management areas 
increased by 593 percent between 1950 
and 1958. The Commission intensified 
efforts to obtain public hunting 
privileges on private lands, and Wildlife 
Management Area holdings increased 
from one-half million to three and one- 
half million acres. 

In 1951 the Commission decentral- 
ized by increasing the personnel at each 
of the five regional offices, including 
qualified fishery biologists. The Com- 
mission also adopted a central purchas- 
ing officer, central equipment inspec- 
tion and repair, standardized equip- 
ment, a personnel policy and depart- 
ment, a statewide aviation supervisor 
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for the six airplanes it now operated, 
and a weekly radio broadcast. 

The decade started out with 
revenue shortages. In 1950, 43 wildlife 
officers were terminated. For the first 
time, FLORIDA WILDLIFE attempted 
selling advertising space to defray 
expenses, a short-lived effort. 

In 1952, the Information and 
Education Division established division 
offices, each of which was staffed with 
an information and education officer. 
The Youth Conservation Club program 
was founded and by the end of 1952, 50 
clubs were active, initiating youth 
education statewide. 

The Communications Division 
designed and installed the nation’s first 
complete statewide public safety mobile 
relay-type communications system in 
1957. A year later, with federal assis- 
tance, the Division of Fisheries kicked 
off an ambitious boat ramp program. 

During the 1950s the Commission 
made progress in becoming a profes- 
sional entity. An assistant director was 
hired. The Commission established a 
training school for wildlife officers, who 


for the first time faced qualification 
requirements that included age limits, a 
high school diploma, rigid medical 
qualifications, good character, a passing 
score On a competitive exam and 
mandatory retirement at 65. 

By 1952 a “clean sweep of the 
broom” occurred in the hiring practices 
of law enforcement. New training 
programs were initiated, summer 
refresher courses provided, and better 
pay and benefits implemented. In 1953 
the newly-adopted merit system was 
abolished, although one that closely 
coincided with the state system was re- 
adopted in 1958. Now employment, 
advancement and tenure of personnel 
would be based upon aptitude and 
performance rather than personal and 
political considerations. In 1955 the 
Commission began training new non- 
technical personnel as well as wildlife 
officers in law enforcement duties. 

Despite budgetary cutbacks in 
1950, the Commission began rapid 
expansion of facilities and staff in order 
to fulfill its mission the rest of the 
decade. During the 1949-50 biennium, 


the Commission acquired additional 
aircraft and a chief pilot. By the end of 
1950, all law enforcement officers 
traveled in state-owned vehicles. The 
communications section was upgraded 
to division status, with a director and 
an engineer. Two base radio stations 
were installed and the division added 
more than 50 mobile units. 

For a number of years the commer- 
cial fishing interest and sports fisher- 
men had been at loggerheads over 
commercial fish seining in Florida’s 
lakes and rivers. This issue remained a 
thorn in the Commission’s side 
throughout the 1950s. Although the 
Lake Okeechobee and St. Johns 
fisheries report was completed and 
distributed in 1950, the Commission 
delayed taking action. 

That same year a Lake Apopka 
controversy erupted between commer- 
cial catfish trotline operators and sport- 
fishing camp operators and fishermen, 
which resulted in a comprehensive 
investigation by the Commission. As a 
result, the Commission placed limita- 
tions on the use of trotlines, although 
the investigation concluded that 
commercial fishing did not hurt the 
game fish population. Sport-fishing 
brought in more than four times the 
revenue to the area than did commer- 
cial fishing, noted a Commission study. 


In 1951 the Legislature repealed 
laws that allowed the Commission to 
prohibit use of nets in fresh waters. The 
Circuit Court and the attorney 
general’s opinions ruled that the 
Commission had jurisdiction over 
freshwater fish, not fresh waters. The 67 
boards of county commissioners were 
empowered to declare where salt water 
ended and fresh water began within 
their respective counties. 

In 1953 the governor, the Commis- 
sion and the Conservation Board 
worked out a system to prevent shad (a 
saltwater fish) netting in the St. Johns 
River south of Volusia Bay. However, 
at Lake Okeechobee it seemed that any 
practical management plan involving 
sport-fishing and commercial fishing 
would be handicapped by extreme 
actions and viewpoints on both sides of 
the controversy. As late as 1959 the 
commercial fishing interest, which was 
using illegal seining methods, repeat- 
edly requested that the Commission 
open up the can of worms. 

In 1952 the Commission insti- 
gated a survey of Florida lakes and 
streams as part of a policy to better 
understand Florida’s wildlife resources. 
The Commission that year also found 
that the quail population could be in- 
creased by habitat improvement rather 
than additional hunting restrictions. 


Photo on page 26: In the ’50s Florida began restocking its wild turkey population, which 
had been decimated by fowl pox. Pilot Cossie Conrad idles 200’ above ground while 
biologist James Powell drops a turkey, which flew safely to land. 


1950 1952 


1954 


1956 1957 1958 


The 1951 Dingell-Johnson Bill, 
which provided federal aid for sport 
fisheries, made funds available for 
research and management projects. 
Commission biologists conducted 
activities to control roughfish (undesir- 
able species) on a number of Florida 
lakes. In 1952, the Commission 
approved an experimental controlled 
seining program in six large lakes. The 
Commission began to publish fish 
management studies with federal 
funding. The 1957 Florida Fish Restora- 
tion Act established a special fund, 
appropriated by the Legislature, for fish 
restoration by control of roughfish. 

In 1950 the Commission began to 
publish game management technical 
bulletins and publications on deer, 
quail, turkey, dove and Key deer. 
Funding came in part from Pittman- 
Robertson funds. Bear and panther were 
removed from unprotected status and 
placed on the list of game species. 

In 1952 the Commission began an 
attack on water hyacinth, a major 
nuisance plant clogging Florida’s 
streams and lakes. Using funds from 
Pittman-Robertson the Commission 
employed airplanes to spray the hardy 
exotic. In 1955 the Legislature appro- 
priated an additional $276,000 for 
hyacinth control. By 1957 Commission 
measures resulted in the control of [> 


Commission declared full protection for panthers. 


Nation’s first statewide mobile communications system. 


Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
First air drop of turkeys in restocking program. 


Betty Boose, first woman commissioner 
(never confirmed by Senate). 


Commission’s Youth Conservation Club established. 
Junior Sportsmen’s Summer Camp founded. 
Chemical control of water hyacinths. 


Training school for law enforcement established. 

State-owned vehicles for wildlife officers. 

Panther and bear removed from unprotected status, placed on game list. 
1950 — Florida population 2,771,305. 
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18,000 acres of hyacinth and other 
noxious vegetation. 

The Commission was intended as a 
policy-making entity that would 
formulate and implement a wildlife 
program designed to secure the greatest 
returns to the people of Florida. 
However, in the ’50s 
commissioners continued to champion 
their respective districts, and each was 
more concerned about detailed admin- 
istration within their districts than 
statewide policy. 

As the 1950s began, several 
members of the Commission mounted a 
movement to remove Director 
Coleman Newman from his position. 
When money problems forced Newman 
to lay off a number of game wardens, 
the commissioners placed him on 
probation. In June 1951, Newman 
resigned and was replaced by Ben 
McLaughlin, who directed organiza- 
tional changes in the agency during the 
early 1950s. 

During the first half of the decade, 
the Legislature and the public contin- 
ued to rehash all the old anti-Commis- 
sion allegations and attitudes. A Senate 
committee pursued investigations of the 
agency and in 1951, recommended that 
Gov. Warren amend the state constitu- 
tion to take away the political indepen- 
dence of the Commission and make it 
answerable to cabinet officials. This 
campaign failed. 

In 1953, newly-elected Gov. 
Daniel McCarty decided to merge the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion with the State Board of Conserva- 
tion to form a Department of the 
Interior headed by an elected cabinet 
official. His untimely death less than 
nine months after taking office pre- 
vented implementation of this plan. 
McCarty did live long enough to 
support the appointment of Charles 
Pace, a leader in the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, as commission director 
when Ben McLaughlin retired in spring 
of 1953. Other agency personnel 
changes which occurred during 
McCarty’s brief administration led 
conservation supporters to hope for the 
best. 

Those hopes were dashed when 
Senate President Charley Johns became 
acting governor after McCarty’s death 
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(Florida had no lieutenant governor in 
those days). Johns, a “pork chop gang” 
politician, was no friend to the Com- 
mission. Before leaving office, Johns 
managed to oust Director Pace and 
suspend a number of commissioners, 
placing his own supporters in those 
positions. The public was not pleased. 

The Commission survived the 
conflict-laden first five years of the 
1950s and moved into an era of stability 
in which the work of the agency could 
proceed. Beginning in 1955, when 
LeRoy Collins became governor, the 
Commission was able to devote its 
efforts towards better public service 
with emphasis on defining channels of 
authority and improving the quality of 
its personnel. 

Collins reversed the Johns influ- 
ence on the Commission by appointing 
four new commissioners. A new, 
professionally trained director, A.D. 
“Bob” Aldrich, brought over 30 years of 
conservation experience to the Com- 
mission. A newly-adopted policy 


ensured that Commission members 
would serve as a statewide policy- 
making board, not as individual 
representatives of their respective 
districts. 

In 1957, unfriendly state legislators 
floated a constitutional revision that 
would put revenue generated through 
hunting and fishing license sales into 
Florida’s legislative revenue apportion- 
ment. The outright aim of this proposed 
amendment was to prevent the Com- 
mission from conducting an effective 
and constructive wildlife conservation 
program. The Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion garnered enough support to defeat 
the proposal. 

The 1959 Legislature pursued 
efforts to abolish the Commission more 
successfully by enacting a proposed 
amendment to the Florida Constitution 
making the Commission’s budget 
subject to approval by the state Budget 
Commission and the Legislature. The 
Florida Wildlife Federation led the 


campaign against this amendment. @) 


Leslie Libby, a game biologist in 1957, participates in a duck count 


at St. Marks Wildlife Refuge. 


Changing Uniforms 


he attire of Commission 

employees has changed 

like a chameleon over 
the years. 

When Tom Garrison became a 
wildlife officer in 1951, the 
Commission prescribed what 
officers wore. “We bought our own 
‘suntans’ and our wives sewed on a 
patch, which was issued along with 
a badge. We also bought cowboy 
hats,” he said. 

The accouterments of Com- 
mission duty also changed as the 
Commission became more regi- 
mented. “We were armed with our 
own firearms back then,” Garrison 
continued. “I began with a Colt 45. 
The Commission didn’t issue them 
until the ’70s. They first came out 
with the 38 specials and then went 
to 357s, and finally to 9 mm 
automatics.” 

In 1953 J.O. Brown joined the 
Commission as a wildlife officer, 
making $200 a month. He was 
given an Army surplus jeep with no 
top or doors, a handful of patches, 
a badge, little books with the laws 
and tickets, and told, “Here you 
are, son, go get ’em.” 

Garrison remembers patrolling 
in a 1957 four-door Chevrolet, 
furnished with a four-foot jack. 
“The cars didn’t have heaters and 
even if the officers personally 
installed them it was frowned upon 
to turn them on because you might 
not hear a shot if you had it 
running,” he said. 

Jimmie McDaniel, a wildlife 
biologist hired in 1960, said, “If 


you wanted a heater in the car you 
went to a junkyard and got your 
own heater. You would transfer the 
heater from one vehicle to an- 
other.” Of course air conditioners 
weren’t used, for the same reason 
heaters were discouraged. “It was a 
big controversy in the 1970s,” 
McDaniel said. 

Ed Madill, commissioner from 
1962 to 1965, described the early 
60s, “Wildlife officers were poorly 
paid, didn’t have real uniforms and 
were trying to conduct wildlife 
duty in Ford Falcons. They had to 
supply their own clothes. GFC 
supplied the collar bars, patches 
and badge. Wildlife officers 
were basically on their own.” 

In 1964, Director A.D. 
“Bob” Aldrich put all 
employees in dress uniforms, 
even secretaries. “Everybody 
was a game warden,” said 
Carlton Chappell, a 30-year 
Commission employee. Men 
wore green pants with a gray 
stripe; for women it was a 
green skirt with a gray stripe. 

Wildlife biologists, who 
had been in and out of 
uniform, greeted the new 
dress code lukewarmly at 
best, pointing out the 
dangers of looking like a 
wildlife officer, minus a gun. 
And at the Hotel Langford, 
McDaniel remembers, 
biologists were mistaken for 
bell hops. 

After a couple of years 
of complaints of getting the 
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uniforms dirty, biologists were 
issued coveralls, which Chappell 
remembers as hot and uncomfort- 
able. Then in 1975 biologists came 
out of the dressy uniform, and 
instead were issued a taupe-colored 
utility, or field, uniform. 

This vestment continues to 
this day — the dress uniform for 
wildlife officers, the field one for 
biologists. Other employees are 
back into streetwear 

—Janisse Ray 
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Wildlife officers Buddy Timmons and Bob Brantly 
head to the 1964 World’s Fair with a Florida gator. 
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merica’s conservation 

consciousness awakened 

slowly in the 1960s. Rachel 
Carson’s 1962 book Silent Spring 
forewarned an urgent need to protect 
our fragile environment. Still, the civil 
rights movement, the Vietnam War 
and other complex social issues over- 
shadowed environmental concerns 
throughout the decade. 

During the tumultuous ’60s, 
Florida’s conservation issues became 
complex and increasingly political. 
Along with growing environmental 
awareness came a deeper appreciation 
for the state’s pristine wilderness areas. 
Major highway expansion during the 
’60s made once-remote areas now easily 
accessible. The Commission’s role 
would expand accordingly throughout 
this decade and for many years to come 
as it coped with new problems and new 
responsibilities. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s authority was challenged 
in 1960 when a legislative proposal 
went before the voters to keep the 
agency from regulating its own funds. 
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The 1960s 
The Environmental Decade 


Conservation organizations did not 
favor putting license fee revenue (then 
totalling about $2,500,000 annually) 
into the hands of state legislators and 
the Florida Wildlife Federation encour- 
aged their members to find a way to 
“Keep Your Fish and Wildlife Out of 
Politics.” Voters soundly defeated this 
attempt to limit the agency’s decision- 
making powers through budget restric- 
tions by a 2-1 majority. 

With 4,951,560 residents, Florida’s 
spiraling population ranked 10th in the 
nation by 1960. A U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service census the same year 
documented that nationally the 
numbers of sportsmen were increasing 
more rapidly than the overall popula- 
tion and that 30 million hunters and 
anglers spent $3.9 billion annually. 
Women and teenagers were significant 
in this new growth. This strong 
economic potential associated with 
such activities heretofore had not been 
recognized. 

The state’s tremendous growth 
both in tourists and year-round resi- 
dents increased the demand for more 


opportunities in outdoor recreation 
including boating, camping, freshwater 
fishing and access to wilderness areas. 

Yet the public and politicians 
wanted more. “Abundant outdoor 
recreation opportunities are the rightful 
heritage of every Floridian and the 
responsibility of every public official,” 
said Governor Farris Bryant in 1963. 

Commissioners discerned the need 
to plan for this heritage now. “Hunting, 
fishing, boating and other associated 
outdoor activities are big business for 
Florida,” said W.B. Copeland (Com- 
mission chairman from 1965-67). He 
believed that the Commission served as 
a board of directors to manage the 
business of hunting and fishing. 

The young agency expanded its 
programs accordingly and took advan- 
tage of new federal and state legislation 
for funding sources. Additionally, the 
thrust of the decade’s environmental 
legislation propelled the agency into 
many new areas of responsibility. 
Conservation issues and pollution 
problems such as water contamination 
stayed on the agenda of many public 
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agencies in the ’60s. Interagency 
cooperation reached new heights, 
encouraged in part by Governor Claude 
Kirk’s programs. 

The question of the Commission’s 
role in regulating water pollution issues 
remained on the table throughout the 
60s. The agency worked with the State 
Board of Health to bring legal action 
regarding the phosphate industry’s 
pollution of the Peace River. The 
Wildlife Code prohibited depositing 
substances harmful to fish into fresh 
waters and gave the Commission 
authority to act, although specific 
pollution by negligence had not yet 
been addressed. 

In the early ’60s, the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company’s dam 
broke and effluent killed the fish in the 
Peace River. According to Ed Madill 
(Commissioner from 1961-65), the 
company restitution included $20,000 
to restore the river, construction of a 
fish reserve and donation of a 10-acre 
Polk County tract that developed into 
the Christina Recreation Area. 

“That was the first time the 
Commission got a business to pay for 
damage done to the environment,” said 
Madill about the settlement. This 
landmark mitigation helped to enhance 
the Commission’s image as it changed 
to a professional conservation agency, [> 


Wildlife biologists Charlie Turner and Jimmie McDaniel relocated temporarily drugged 
geese in Leon County, circa 1965. 


1960 1962 1963 1965 1966 1968 1969 


DNR delegated authority to Commission to administer 
game and freshwater fish. 


25th Anniversary of Commission. 
Florida Constitution revision passed by voters, 
Commission retained. 


First federal Endangered Species Preservation Act. 
Alligator declared “endangered.” Wildlife Reserve Program created. 


Commission moved into Bryant Building. 
Federal Land and Water Conservation Act. 


First increase in residential fishing license fees in 20 years. 


Alligator harvesting prohibited. 


Boat ramp construction program began. 
Constitutional amendment to give Legislature control of Commission budget defeated. 


1960 — Florida population 4,951,560. 
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Wildlife officer Jim Crum promoting good sportsmanship. 


increasingly responsive to media and 
public scrutiny. 

Nationally, the Commission was 
receiving acclaim as a leader in the field 
of wildlife conservation. This recogni- 
tion supported the theory that the non- 
political approach should be main- 
tained for maximum resource benefit. 
In 1962 a county prosecuting attorney 
from the Panhandle wrote to Director 
A.D. “Bob” Aldrich (director, 1955- 
65). He cited “the change of public 
attitude as to your department from the 
‘Possum and Polecat Crowd’ to ‘Our 
Game and Freshwater Fish Boys who 
are conserving for now and the future’.” 

With new uniforms, insignias, gun 
belts, holsters and hats, the law en- 
forcement section looked more profes- 
sional. The purchase of two helicopters 
for patrolling the Everglades and a 
night-flying plane helped the officers 
become more effective. Brantley 
Goodson became a strong, dedicated 
chief when he came on the scene in 
1965. Since the law enforcement 
workload had increased dramatically, 
the Wildlife Reserve Program came 
into being in 1968. As the need for 
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Coramission involvement in Florida’s 
broad-based environmental concerns 
became more apparent, the agency 
conducted a comprehensive inventory 
of all state-owned lands and improved 
intra-agency coordination by calling 
upon the knowledge and skills of 
varying experts at other state and 
national agencies. 


More People Meant More Demand 


By the mid-’60s an ever-growing 
human population threatened the 
Commission’s success in protecting 
aquatic and terrestrial life. More people 
visited or moved onto what once had 
been prime habitat for wildlife. Within 
the previous 50 years, mankind had 
reduced Florida’s common longleaf pine 
forest to an endangered ecosystem, an 
example of the harsh reality of severe 
habitat loss. Many species of wildlife 
simply were running out of places to 
live. Now wildlife and people competed 
for what recently had been abundant 
habitat in the state. 

“Where thousands have fished in 
the past, there must be waters and fish 
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for tens of thousands in years to come,” 
challenged Aldrich. This demand could 
be met only with additional funding. 
For the first time in 20 years, residential 
fishing license fees were raised by one 
dollar in 1963. With this new revenue, 
the Commission established the first 
fish management areas and provided for 
building or improving boat ramps. It 
also built public fishing lakes, paid for 
renovation and construction of fish 
hatcheries and funded water pollution 
studies. 

One of the most important issues of 
the ’60s was the hotly-debated Cross 
Florida Barge Canal. The Commission 
acknowledged that the canal would 
have a drastic impact on central 
Florida’s fish and wildlife resources, but 
initially determined that adverse 
conditions might be overshadowed by 
increased fishing and waterfowl hunting 
opportunities. However, the agency 
took a firm stand against construction 
of the canal when the monumental 
complexity of environmental repercus- 
sions became clear in later years. 

With the passage of the federal 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 


Act in 1965 came pressure to provide 
additional outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunities for state residents. Funding for 
the new programs initially was gener- 
ated from user fees, proceeds from the 
disposal of surplus lands and federal 
motorboat fuel tax. 

In 1965 Dr. O. Earle Frye Jr. 
replaced Aldrich, who then became 
supervisor of the construction and 
management of Florida’s new fish 
hatchery program. Frye, who brought 
the lessons learned from 19 years of 
conservation field work to the new job, 
focused the agency’s attention on 
important biological issues. 

Turkey restocking efforts proved 
successful, and in 1967 the statewide 
pre-hunting season population was 
estimated to be 80,000 turkeys. Florida’s 
white-tailed deer population had risen 
significantly due to improved manage- 
ment techniques including controlled 
burnings, clearing, posting and food 
plot plantings. 

Other game management strategies 
included expanding public dove fields, 
stocking wild hog and improving 
waterfowl habitat. 

Construction of central Florida’s 
Richloam Fish Hatchery in 1965 and 
expansion of the Holt Hatchery 
enabled biologists to effectively 
concentrate restocking efforts for bass, 
shellcracker, crappie, bluegill and 
channel catfish. Additionally, fisheries 
management developed plans for sport- 
fishing in reclaimed phosphate pits. 
Valuable research continued for new 
methods of biological and chemical 
control of over-abundant forage fish 
and in determining the effects of water 
hyacinth on bass populations. 

Issues of roughfish control and 
seining had vexed the Commission and 
its staff since the 1940s. Commercial 
and sport-fishing interests remained at 
odds over these problems throughout 
the ’60s. In 1965, a private citizens 
group that supported controlled seining 
as the best method of roughfish control 
challenged the Commission’s conten- 
tion that fish poisoning worked better. 
The Lake Improvement Association 
persuaded members of the Legislature to 
work with the Commission to set up a 
pilot seining and rotenone poisoning 


program in Lake Griffin that would test 
the comparative effectiveness of the 
two methods in one closed body of 
water. The association claimed the 
results supported seining and used the 
test to put pressure on the Commission 
to end its long opposition to seining 
practices. 

In 1966 Claude R. Kirk Jr. was 
elected governor — the first Republican 
since 1872. Although Kirk was pro- 
conservation and pro-environment, 
issues of constitutional revision some- 
times deflected effective conservation 
legislation. 


In 1967 the Commission recog- 
nized the need for increased revenue 
and supported two bills that session to 
enhance funding. One required fishing 
licenses for those aged 15-65, regardless 
of whether fishing in home county or 
not, and the other increased state and 
county resident hunting licenses. 

The mid-60s continued to bring 
expansions in resource management 
strategies. By 1968 the agency had two 
fish hatcheries and a fisheries research 
lab. The Commission had a fleet of 338 
vehicles, 212 boats and 200 outboard 
motors, 265 boat and horse trailers and 
seven aircraft. Personnel included 140 
wildlife officers and 20 area supervisors, 
statewide radio communications, 11 
new fish management areas, three new 
artificial lakes and three new game 
management areas. When the Farris 
Bryant Building was completed in the 
late 1960s, the Commission staff was so 
small that two of its three floors were 
leased to Florida Sheriffs Bureau and 
the Florida Division of Corrections. 

The Commission built the Lake 
Stone impoundment in 1969 in 
Escambia County. Constructing Lake 


Stone was significant because of west 
Florida’s demand for a freshwater 
fishery. 

As Commissioner William Blake 
recalled: “Before the gates were opened 
the morning of the dedication, the 
highway was backed for a mile or so in 
each direction. At the dedication, 
people were lined up shoulder-to- 
shoulder on the banks, and the boats 
were stacked so closely together that 
people were literally fishing in each 
other’s boats. It was a fantastic dedica- 
tion, because everyone actually caught 
fish. The fish had never seen a lure, so 
you could throw a stick into the water 
and the fish would strike at it.” 

During the late ’60s, the federal 
government at long last turned its 
attention to endangered species. In 
1966 the Endangered Species Preserva- 
tion Act authorized the Secretary of 
Interior to fund studies and acquire 
lands for imperiled species habitat. Yet 
the law made no provision for the 
restriction of hunting, selling or 
otherwise taking designated species. 
Then in 1969 the federal government 
put power behind the legislation, 
supplementing and expanding the 1966 
act. The Endangered Species Conserva- 
tion Act authorized the Interior 
Secretary to compile a list of species 
threatened with worldwide extinction 
and banned endangered species impor- 
tations except for limited purposes. 

The Commission initiated the first 
study of reproductive ecology in 1969 
after Florida’s turkey populations 
plummeted for unknown reasons (after 
a very high estimated population in 
1967). Florida’s continued successes in 
wildlife management were drawing 
national attention. 

As the decade came to a close, all 
was not peaceful on earth. New 
frontiers beckoned and the Apollo II, 
with Astronauts Armstrong, Aldrin and 
Collins, landed on the moon. The first 
Legislature to meet in annual session 
under Florida’s revised Constitution 
enacted a significant package of 
conservation laws that included 
protection of alligators, stiffer penalties 
for air and water pollution, and reduced 
use of pesticides. @) 
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Commission Reservists 
Volunteers for Wildlife 


ike cogs that keep a well- 

oiled machine running, 

wildlife reservists have 
been instrumental in helping the 
Commission accomplish its 
mission. From the first group of 18 
men 25 years ago, to the 320 men 
and women of today, volunteers 
have been donating their time and 
labor to help conserve the state’s 
fish and wildlife resources. 

Reservists are involved in a 
variety of activities. Those trained 
in law enforcement may be found 
conducting boat inspections during 
busy holiday weekends. Those 
interested in fisheries may be 
working at one of the 
Commission’s hatcheries learning 
how to rear and stock bass. Others 
may be operating wildlife manage- 
ment check stations or collecting 
valuable scientific data. Still others 
may be teaching the basics of 
hunter safety in classrooms. 

The Florida Wildlife Reserve 
Program has changed little since it 
was established in 1968 as a 
regional pilot program. 

“When I first started, the 
program was under the information 
and education section of the 
Commission and reservists were 
not authorized to bear arms or 
make arrests,” Harry Bertossa, an 
engineer and member of the 
founding class of volunteers, said. 
“We assisted in creel counts, game 
counts, fence repairs and sign 
posting.” Within a few years, 
reservists who completed police 
standards training were able to 
work under the direction of a 
regular wildlife officer, with the 
same authority. 


The service provided by 
volunteers has proven invaluable. 

“In the aftermath of Hurricane 
Andrew, auxiliary reserve officers 
took over patrolling wildlife 
management areas, so that wildlife 
officers could concentrate on 
maintaining law and order along 
the debris-lined streets of Miami,” 
Lt. Chuck Gaylord, reserve 
training coordinator, said. “They 
donated hundreds of hours on this 
single assignment.” 

An average of 50,000 hours a 
year has been logged by reservists 
since the program went statewide 
in 1980. Savings for the 1992-93 
fiscal year alone is estimated at 
$654,751. 

Reservists not only work for 
free, they pay for their uniforms, 
training and travel. Last year, the 
reservists drove personal vehicles a 
total of 315,025 miles to complete 
assigned Commission duties. 


— 


“I remember a time when my 
husband Simmie and I used to 
work five days a week,” Delores 
Forte, a retired teacher, said. “Now 
that he’s ill we can’t volunteer as 
much, but everything we’ve done 
has been enjoyable.” 

One memorable experience, 
Forte recalls, was the time they 
helped collect data on Florida 
black bears. They dug and baited 
pits, and set snares for bears that 
biologists would tranquilize and 
examine. When they returned the 
next day, several bears were in the 
traps. “It was thrilling,” said Forte. 

“T joined the program because 
I’ve hunted and fished in Florida 
all my life,” Bertossa said. “I think 
it’s the best way of giving back 
something to my state.” 

With such dedicated volun- 
teers, it’s easy to see why Florida’s 
program, these past 25 years, has 
been exemplary in its performance. 


— Celeste Gutierrez-Sanders 


Now a wildlife officer, Reservist Beatrice Hughson makes a plaster 
cast of a track. 


ollowing intense philosophi- 

cal upheaval of the 1960s, the 

1970s proved to be the 
ground on which definitive conserva- 
tion battles, those that would perma- 
nently alter the course of Florida’s 
natural history, were waged. 

The decade of the ’70s, under the 
continued directorship of biologist Dr. 
O. Earle Frye, began with the promise 
of an uphill struggle against the many 
strains that a modern Florida imposed 
on its wildlife resources. Most of these 
were rooted in the growing national 
concern for the future of the environ- 
ment. 

Up to the ’70s, the Commission 
reported substantial progress every 
year in the form of improved hunting 
success by ever-increasing numbers of 
Florida hunters. But since the revolu- 
tionary ’60s had shown that tradi- 
tional over-consumptive attitudes 
toward natural resources would likely 
mean an end to those resources, the 
bright days were gone. As the Com- 
mission annual report for 1971-72 
reported, “If any optimism is in order, 
it’s in the hope that ways can be 
found to solve Florida’s new wildlife 
problems without our having to give 
up hunting opportunities and seeing 
our remaining wildlife eventually 
relegated to a few preserves or zoos.” 

For Florida, the ’70s called for a 
constant readjustment of focus 
regarding conservation issues and an 
openness to change. Fortunately, the 
two major governors of the decade, 


beginning with Reubin Askew in L 
1971 and Bob Graham in 1979, ‘= 19 y Os 


promoted conservation and supported 
environmental concerns. 
s openness and adaptability , 

were especially important since the 
activist environmental movement, Ca {J S i Cc NY? 
represented by mushrooming advo- 
cacy groups, arrived in Florida in 
earnest between 1970 and 1972. In 
addition, by mid-decade the anti- C) | CO) c., UJ S 
hunting movement (underway 
nationally by late 1971) had reached 
Florida. Changes were in the wind. 

With the 1971 passage of the 


National Environmental Policy Act, 
the State Planning and Development [>> 
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Clearinghouse was established. The 
Commission’s new environmental 
protection section, now called Office of 
Environmental Services, participated by 
providing ecological and biological 
impact assessment. 

In 1972 a plethora of environmen- 
tal legislation — including the Water 
Resources Act, the State Comprehen- 
sive Planning Act and the Land 
Conservation Act — appeared on the 
scene, bringing added responsibility to 
the agency. But while the duties of the 
Commission swelled, its funding base 
remained the same. 

This led to landmark legislative 
appropriation in 1973 for funds beyond 
the usual revenues for the Commission. 
Because of widespread recognition that 
the Commission was steadily more 
involved with matters that affected the 
general population (pollution, boating 
safety, nongame species, ecology) and 
not just hunters and anglers, it was 
awarded over $2 million in state 
general revenues for Commission 
programs. 

Prior to 1970, research and 
management activities were limited to 
game fish and animals, with the 
exception of a handful of species that 
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benefitted from direct protective 
actions of the Commission — Key deer, 
brown pelican and American alligator. 
In the early 1970s, work on individual 
species expanded to include the 
common loon, wood stork, Florida 
sandhill crane, Florida panther, wading 
birds, river otter and Florida black bear. 
Endangered species research included 
red-cockaded woodpecker studies and 


annual bald eagle nesting aerial surveys. 


In 1972 the Commission published 
its first official state endangered species 
list, with attendant protective regula- 
tions. The list included 14 birds, five 
mammals, two reptiles and amphibians, 
and one fish. The list was expanded the 
succeeding year to include “threatened” 
species, followed by the addition of 
“species of special concern” in 1979. 

Meanwhile, the national Endan- 
gered Species Act of 1973 called for 
creation of a state protection plan, with 
the Commission acting as lead agency 
in preparation of the plan. This meant 
that federal money would double the 


budget for endangered species activities. 


By 1974 Florida’s plan was well under- 
way. An Endangered Species Technical 
Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
Commission, assisted in listing threat- 


ened and endangered Florida fauna. 


(After serving its purpose, this commit- 
tee dissolved in 1980.) 

In 1976, with federal monies 
actually in place, Florida began a full- 
scale endangered species program when 
the Commission entered a cooperative 
agreement with the Department of 
Natural Resources (which monitored 
sea turtles and the manatee) and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. By the 
next year a staff of five had been hired. 
In June of 1977, four years after 
national passage, the state Legislature 
passed the Florida Endangered and 
Threatened Species Act. The act, 
though it offered no protective clauses 
per se, established for the first time that 
it was state policy to protect endan- 
gered and threatened species. 

For the most part, the new ecologi- 
cal focus was well-received in the 
Commission. The 1971-72 Annual 
Report stated that the “currently 
strong” ecology movement brought 
more public awareness and in some 
ways “smoothed the path for...personnel 
in their efforts to bring about corrective 
measures.” 

Changes were taking place in the 
management of game animals also. 


some ways “smoothed the path 
for...personnel in their efforts to bring 
about corrective measures.” 

Changes were taking place in the 
management of game animals also. 
With the 1970 conclusion of a project 
begun in 1949, Florida became the 
first state to successfully complete a 
turkey restocking program. In 1972 
foxes were protected from trapping or 
shooting. And effective Jan. 1, 1973, 
Florida became the first state to 
prohibit the taking of fur-bearing 
animals by use of leg-hold or killer- 
type traps. 

In the area of law enforcement, 
wildlife officers in 1970 were given 
the authority to arrest individuals 
caught dumping garbage or other 
refuse on public or private property. 
“We think the time has come,” said 
Maj. Brantley Goodson, chief of the 
Law Enforcement Division, “to give 
those who deface our state with trash 
and garbage the same attention we 
give apprehended violators of game 


1970 1971 1972 1973 


1974 


and fish and boating safety laws.” 

In Sept. 1971 the Police Stan- 
dards Board approved the Wildlife 
Officer Training Academy, a require- 
ment of the Police Standards Act of 
1967 that decreed that without police 
officer certification, no Commission 
employee could make arrests. In 
addition to providing basic 
coursework required for all law 
enforcement professionals, the 
Commission added instruction in 
biology and environmental protec- 
tion, plus in-depth training in Wild- 
life Codes and Florida Statutes. By 
March 1972 the Commission had 
graduated its first class of 14 newly- 
trained wildlife officers. 

In August of 1974 a statewide 24- 
hour-a-day dispatcher-controlled 
communication system for Florida 
wildlife officers was implemented. The 
recommendation for the funding of a 
multi-agency network system had 
been on the Commission’s table since 
1973, but was spurred on by the death 


1975 1977 1978 


1979 


of a wildlife officer who, unable to 
call for help because no weekend 
radio service was available, was fatally 
shot by wildlife poachers. Funding for 
the radio system was provided by a 
$5.2 million legislative appropriation. 
By fall, the first mobile units were in 
place. 

In 1971 the Commission revved 
up hunter education, to teach respect 
toward firearms and the responsibili- 
ties of hunting, after 14 years of a 
lackluster program based on the 
National Rifle Association’s course. 
By 1975, when the first regional 
hunter safety specialists were hired, 
hunter education had expanded into a 
12-hour course, with separate sessions 
on such topics as ethics, safety, first 
aid and survival. In 1978 bowhunting 
and muzzleloading were added to the 
agenda and by 1979 the program was 
recognized as one of the best in the 
nation, with over 8,000 people 
certified as Florida Safe Hunters. (In 
June 1991, Florida joined other states [> 


Continued on page 39 


Hunting and fishing license fees raised. 


Statewide nuisance alligator program began. 


Florida began full-scale endangered species program. 

Alligator downgraded to threatened species. 

Constitutional revision reestablished autonomy of Commission. 
Fish attractor program began. 


Legislature maintained autonomy of Commission. 
DNR and DER became two principal environmental units. 


Division of Administrative Services created. 
Commission established continuous, statewide communication system. 


Endangered Species Act passed. 
Legislature appropriated funds to Commission for first time. 


First state endangered species list published. 
New approved course provided in-depth training to wildlife officers. 


National Environmental Policy Act set stage for Environmental Protection Agency. 
Hunter safety program instigated. 


Wildlife officers given authority to arrest for garbage dumping. 
1970 — Florida population 6,791,418. 
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n 1970 Florida Commission 
| fisheries biologists pio- 
neered a technique to 

battle increasing degradation of 
Florida’s lakes. Lake drawdowns 
mimic natural drought periods that 
fisheries need to maintain their 
natural character. 

By lowering the water level, 
mucky bottom sediments can dry 
and consolidate so submerged 
vegetation will thrive when the 
lake is reflooded. Aquatic vegeta- 
tion provides cover and food for 
small fish and invertebrates, which 
in turn supplies food for game fish. 
In addition, the vegetation helps 
reduce erosion, and provides 


protected spawning areas for bass 
and other sportfish. 

This innovative technique was 
used first on Lake Tohopekaliga in 
1971 to revitalize habitat and 
fishery resources. During the 
drawdown, approximately 50 
percent of the lake bottom was 
exposed for six months. Immedi- 
ately following reflooding, standing 
crops of invertebrates increased 
nearly 600 percent and the overall 
fish population doubled within two 
years. 

The Commission has under- 
taken more than 23 successful lake 
restoration projects. Through the 
years Florida’s biologists developed 
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other management techniques such 
as transplanting vegetation and 
removal of tussocks (floating mats 
of vegetation) to enhance aquatic 
habitat and fisheries. 

Unfortunately, some of 
Florida’s lakes already have passed 
the point where it is technically or 
economically feasible to restore 
them to their pristine water quality 
conditions. Nonetheless, over the 
past 23 years, the Commission has 
honed the edge of technology, 
rehabilitating declining fisheries for 
the benefit of Florida’s citizens and 
visitors. 


Tniploid Grase Carp 


ydrilla, a prolific exotic 
aquatic plant, was first 
discovered in 1960, likely 


introduced as an aquaculture 
venture for aquarium plants. By the 
early 1970s it was established in 
most drainage basins in the state. 
Due to the expense of managing 
hydrilla, researchers sought an 
economic biological control. Grass 
carp, an exotic fish that feeds on 
aquatic plants, were imported in 
1963 to Arkansas and Alabama for 
experimental purposes. In 1970, 
offspring of these fish were intro- 
duced into Florida by researchers at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
facility in Ft. Lauderdale to study 
the carp’s ability to control 
hydrilla. 

Due to concerns about their 
reproductive potential and possible 
negative impacts on sport fish 
populations, early research focused 
on developing a grass carp that 
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would not reproduce, but would 
retain a voracious appetite for 
plants. 

In 1978, Hungarian scientists 
developed a theoretically sterile 
triploid hybrid by crossing bighead 
carp with grass carp. Progeny of 
that cross, however, were of 
inconsistent quality, few were 
produced and their feeding rates 
were much lower than original grass 
carp. 

In 1982 an Arkansas fish 
farmer developed a new sterile 
triploid, the offspring of two grass 
carp. The Commission began to 
rear and evaluate this carp at 
Richloam Fish Hatchery. Commis- 
sion personnel also developed a 
new certification technique and 
since 1983, only functionally sterile 
triploid grass carp have been used 
in Florida. 

Since 1978, about 96,000 acres 
of water have been stocked with 


860,000 hybrid or triploid grass 
carp. 

Researchers have found that 
three to five carp per acre of lake 
prove effective at controlling target 
plants, once plant biomass is 
reduced with chemicals. The 
ultimate goal is to control nuisance 
plants while maintaining native 
vegetation essential for quality 
fisheries. This can be accomplished 
in small lakes but has not yet been 
adequately demonstrated in an 
open lake over 500 acres. The 
Commission currently is conduct- 
ing research at Lakes Yale and 
Istokpoga to determine if such 
control is feasible. Grass carp are 
very effective in small contained 
systems such as golf courses or 
irrigation ponds where fishing is 
not a concern. 


—Mark Trainor and Janisse Ray 
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in mandating training for anyone born after 
June 1, 1975 who wished to hunt. To date, 
over a quarter of a million students have 
been trained.) 

Despite these changes in the manage- 
ment of Florida’s wildlife, the Commission 
was distracted from its real purpose by the 
reorganization of state government and 
renewed challenges to its authority, 
especially during the early part of the 
decade. Politics kept the agency busy trying 
to fit its operations into the pattern of state 
government, while retaining constitutional 
autonomy. 

During the early ’70s, the Commission 
complied with general state policy in such 
areas as purchasing, communications, law 
enforcement, etc. Employees were placed 
under the state Career Service System. In 
fact, increased administrative workload led 
to creation of the Commission’s Division of 
Administrative Service in 1974, the same 
year a new accounting system, recommended 
by the auditor general’s office, was imple- 
mented. 

During this time, environmentalists 
and bureaucrats batted around the concept 
of creating a state Department of the 
Environment, a move that would end what 
author Joel Gottlieb called the “fragmenta- 
tion of governmental authority” in issues 
involving environmental protection. 
Through this, the Commission agreed with 
the “simplification, clarification and 
coordination of the various natural resource 
functions and responsibilities,” as Commis- 
sion chairman Ogden M. Phipps wrote in 
1975, while maintaining the agency’s 
separateness. 

Then in October a House committee 
ordered an independent evaluation of the 
Commission by the National Wildlife 
Federation that would review both the 
agency’s business and management prac- 
tices. The study recommended that the 
Commission keep its constitutional status, 
reporting that the agency had not gone 
beyond its authority — instead, if it had been 
more aggressive about pushing programs 
within its realm, duplication might not have 
occurred elsewhere. 

This unbiased recommendation, 
however, did not prevent the issue of 
constitutional status from passing again 
before Florida voters in 1977. The Commis- 
sion again was retained. 


Fisheries biologist Ed Zagar conducted research at Eustis lab. 


Though bureaucratic events through 
the decade demanded that the Commission 
focus considerable attention and much of its 
institutional energy elsewhere, the agency 
managed to procure competent legislation 
and implement an impressive array of new 
programs. 

Other signposts marked important 
changes. 

In 1972 uniform standards for housing 
of captive wildlife were adopted, setting 
minimum pen specifications and qualifica- 
tions for handlers while taking into 
consideration public safety in regards to 
those animals. This was a landmark decision 
since the legal authority of the Commission 
to regulate and control wild animal exhibits 
and exhibitors had been questioned since 
the ’60s. The law began an era of increased 
awareness and concern for the well-being of 
individual animals. 

1974 saw introduction of the Type II 
Wildlife Management Area, a concept that 
allows private landowners to collect a 


hunting fee if they wish. The Commission 
provides law enforcement, but owners 
receive no payments as they do on Type | 
areas, which involve a great deal more 
control over lands. 

The Commission in 1975 faced the 
tough issue of eutrophication of Lake 
Okeechobee. The lake was dying, which 
called for the removal of fish, but allowing 
commercial fishing on the lake was a hard 
decision for the agency. Many public 
meetings were held that August and less 
than a year later, on Oct. 15, 1976, the 
Commission liberalized commercial fishing 
on Lake Okeechobee, authorizing the 
removal and sale of specified fish and 
allowing seining. Through the Okeechobee 
Fisheries Utilization and Management 
Program, the Commission closely moni- 
tored commercial fishery on the lake. 

Also in 1975, the quota hunt was 
adopted as a way to reduce the numbers of 
hunters in the woods for the opening of 
hunting season, thus relieving > 
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pressure on wildlife. In order to hunt 
during the first nine days of the season, 
hunters applied for special permits, 
which were issued on a first-come first- 
served basis. The practice of special pre- 
and post-season hunts continues. 

In 1976 the Commission estab- 
lished the Record Fish Program to 
provide an official listing of the biggest 
fish caught in Florida. The Record Fish 
Program now recognizes 32 species, 
including butterfy peacock bass, 
sunshine bass, Suwannee bass and 
oscars. 

On June 30, 1977 Frye retired as 
executive director of the Commission, 
ending 12 years of service. He was 
replaced by Robert Brantly, who served 
for the next 16 years. The dedication 
and extended service of these two men 
added much stability to the agency. 

During Brantly’s first year as 
director, one major issue was the 
consolidation of freshwater aquatic 
plant control under one agency, with 
both DNR and the Commission 
clamoring to be that agency. In the 
process, the Commission was accused of 
using state funds for lobbying efforts, 
but the attorney general ruled that the 
agency had not acted improperly. In fall 
of 1979, Florida’s costly aquatic weed 
problem was addressed at a special 
conference co-sponsored by the two 
agencies. Though the Commission in 
1972 had implemented an aquatic plant 
control permitting system that allowed 
monitoring of the multiplying means of 
weed control, conference proceedings 
recommended that DNR’s plan for 
research and control of aquatic plants 
be implemented. This went into effect 
in 1980. The Commission retained the 
triploid grass carp program. 

After years of research, a five-year 
program to install 150 fish attractors in 
lakes throughout the state began in 
1977. The attractors, which were made 
of weighted-down brush piles, served as 
magnets for freshwater fish by providing 
cover, spawning sites and food. 

Another high-profile species, the 
American alligator, underwent a series 
of status changes in Florida in the ’70s. 
After the alligator was declared endan- 
gered in 1966, and hunting of the 


reptile made illegal, numbers of alliga- 
tors continued to rise, along with their 
conflicts with humans. Following the 
alligator management plan of 1976, the 
status of the alligator was downgraded 
to threatened and the statewide 
Nuisance Alligator Control Program 
commenced in May 1978. (Experimen- 
tal alligator hunts began in 1981 ina 
limited area and expanded to certain 
lakes statewide in 1988.) 

In 1979 the price of a hunting 
license increased for the first time in 37 
years. The cost of a fishing license had 
increased only $1 in the same length of 
time; they were again raised in 1979. 
Commissioners planned for the revenue 
to go toward increased law enforcement 
protection, fish hatchery production 
and stepped-up management of wildlife 
areas. In addition, they planned to hire 
research biologists who would study 
both game and nongame species. 
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The Wildlife Alert Reward Pro- 
gram began during the same year. With 
37 million acres of woodlands, lakes, 
rivers and streams to patrol, wildlife 
officers couldn’t be everywhere at once. 
In order to encourage the public to 
report wildlife violations, the Commis- 
sion offered cash awards starting at 
$100 for tips that resulted in arrests. At 
the same time a reorganized and 
rewritten Wildlife Code was put into 
effect. 

So ended the pivotal ’70s, a period 
in the Commission’s history marked by 
a constant readjustment of focus and an 
expansion of programs to meet emerg- 
ing public needs. During this time, 
while addressing intense bureaucratic 
upheaval and acquiring many additional 
responsibilities, the Commission made 
significant strides in thinking, research 
and legislation concerning Florida’s 


wildlife. @) 


Biologist Larry Martin (now a regional director) conducted mourning dove research. 
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he Commission first pro- 

tected the Florida panther in 

1950 by listing it as a game 
animal, thus restricting the taking of it 
to a special hunting season and halting 
indiscriminate killing as a “nuisance 
species.” The panther was given 
complete legal protection in 1958 and 
attained federal listing as an endan- 
gered species on March 11, 1967. 

A Florida Panther Recovery Team 
formed in July 1976 to develop a 
recovery plan for the animal and in 
October 1976 the Commission began a 
study to determine if and where there 
might be a population of panthers that 
could be managed to prevent their 
extinction. This was documented in the 
Big Cypress region in 1978. 

The Commission then initiated a 
study in 1981 using radio-telemetry to 
determine habitat requirements and 
other life history information valuable 
to protection efforts. The following 
year the panther was declared Florida’s 
official state animal, voted so by the 
schoolchildren of the state. The first 
Florida Panther Recovery Plan was 
approved by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1982, and was revised and 
updated in 1987. 

Five radio-instrumented and 
sterilized mountain lions from Texas, 
used as surrogates for Florida panthers, 
were released in the vicinity of the 
Osceola National Forest in June 1988. 
They were monitored for almost a year 
to determine the feasibility of reintro- 
ducing panthers into northern Florida 
and southern Georgia. 


In February 1989 the 
Florida Panther Population 
Viability Analysis Work- 
shop took place in Naples 
to compile and analyze 
information about the 
panther. Computer results indicated 
that without intervention the popula- 
tion had a high probability of becoming 
extinct in 25 to 40 years. 

The Commission established a 
captive population of Florida panthers 
in 1991 by capturing and removing 
kittens from the wild population in 
southern Florida. At this time the 
Commission launched reproductive 
research with cougars to develop the 
techniques of artificial insemination 
and in vitro fertilization. The first 
mountain lion kitten produced as a 
result of laproscopic insemination 
during this research was born in 
February 1992. 

Using information gained in the 
earlier release, the Commission 
initiated a study in February 1993 to 
evaluate the use of captive-raised 
kittens in the re-establishment of the 
Florida panther in northern Florida and 
southern Georgia. Ten mountain lions, 
including three raised in captivity and 
conditioned for release into the wild, 
were let go in the Pinhook Swamp of 
Osceola in February 93 and are cur- 
rently being monitored. 

One of 30 subspecies of the 
mountain lion, the Florida panther 
originally ranged throughout the 
Southeast from western Louisiana or 
eastern Texas and south of Tennessee 
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and South Carolina to the tip of the 
Florida peninsula. A reproducing 
population of 30-50 adult panthers can 
now be found only in the Big Cypress 
and Everglades regions of southern 
Florida. 

The panther differs from other 
subspecies by a combination of charac- 
teristics including darker coloration, 
white flecks of hair on the back of the 
head and shoulders, a whorl of fur in 
the middle of the back, a crook in the 
end of the tail, and variations in skull 
dimensions. These characteristics are 
now thought to result from inbreeding 
due to restricted range. 

Inbreeding also appears to express 
itself through deleterious reproductive 
and physiologic characteristics that 
seem to accelerate the population 
toward extinction. 

Work planned for as early as 
January 1994 will introduce a small 
number of female mountain lions into 
the southern Florida panther popula- 
tion to begin to restore the historic 
genetic health of the Florida subspecies 
and greatly improve its chances of 
recovery. 


— Chris Belden 
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1980 to Present 
Blueprint for the Future 


he current Commission 

differs greatly from the 

awkward agency charged 50 
years ago with the responsibility of 
caring for the state’s wildlife and 
freshwater fish resources. 

Now our nation’s fourth most 
populous state, Florida continues to 
grow each day, with dire impacts on its 
wild creatures. Today, more than ever, 
managers of fish and wildlife resources 
are trapped in a paradox. Public 
demand for access to fauna is increas- 
ing, while the resource base rapidly 
decreases. To confound the matter, 
scientific knowledge of wildlife’s 
specific needs (e.g. old-growth longleaf 
pine for the red-cockaded woodpecker) 
burgeons, while the ability to meet 
these needs diminishes. 

The Commission’s recourse has 
been to increase efficiency and effec- 
tiveness — by maintaining clear priori- 
ties, operating good public information 
systems and becoming more proactive 
than reactive. 

In the early years, the agency dealt 
primarily with game species. Today the 
Commission’s role is defined no longer 
as gamekeeper. In its mission statement 
of 1984, the Commission shouldered 
responsibility “to manage freshwater 
aquatic life and wild animal life and 
their habitats to perpetuate a diversity 
of species with densities and distribu- 
tions that provide sustained ecological, 
recreational, scientific, educational, 
aesthetic and economic benefits.” 

Necessitated by increasing popula- 
tion and development, many of the 
Commission’s rules now regulate user 
activity more than the management of 


resources. In addition, environmental 
politics now operate on the generally- 
recognized concept, according to author 
Joel Gottlieb, that “systematic guard- 
ianship” of Florida’s natural heritage is 
obligatory. 

One of the most important events 
in current history, and one that spoke 
to the Commission’s new direction, was 
the creation of the Nongame Wildlife 
Program, led by Dr. Allan Egbert. 
Biologists Susan Cerulean and Todd 
Engstrom wrote a report in 1983 that 
focused on the need for nongame 
management. Through efforts of John 
Hankinson, lobbyist for Florida Defend- 
ers of the Environment, and the 
Commission, a Nongame Wildlife Trust 
Fund was established consequently in 
the 1984 Legislature. It was to be 
coffered by a $4 tax on vehicle owners 
who transferred an out-of-state car title 
to Florida and a $1 voluntary donation 
per license tag renewal. With the heavy 
influx of residents to Florida, this 
method, effective Oct. 1, had funneled 
$250,000 to the trust fund in just two 
months. 

Today, 10 years later, Florida’s 
nongame program includes nongame 
and endangered species research 
through the Division of Wildlife, 
habitat protection and restoration 
through the Office of Environmental 
Services (since April 1992), and public 
outreach through the Office of Informa- 
tional Services. 

Since 1984 the nongame research 
section has supported 76 studies that 
address some of Florida’s most pressing 
and difficult nongame wildlife conser- 
vation questions, and initiated nearly > 
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series of manmade and 

natural factors came into play 

and almost overnight the 
Everglades’ ability to support its deer herd 
collapsed during the summer of 1982. The 
animals’ hooves literally were dissolving 
on their feet from standing in water so 
long. Does were so weak they couldn’t 
deliver live fawns. Before it was over, an 
estimated 1,200 deer had starved or 
otherwise fallen prey to high water in 
Conservation Area 3-A deep in the 
Everglades. 

For centuries, Florida had directed 
enormous resources into taming the 
Everglades. Canals, dikes, ditches, 
plows, heavy machinery and even 
exotic plants were used to impose 
human will on the mighty wetland. 
The Everglades were no match for such 
weaponry. By the time crisis erupted, 
Florida had altered the course of water 
in the Everglades until the natural 
system was little more than a memory. 

Then the die-off began. 

July 9, biologist Vic Heller re- 
ported to the Commission that 50 deer 
— mostly fawns — already had died from 
starvation, stress, parasites, trauma, 
disease and other problems. He said 
there would be a massive die-off if the 
agency failed to take immediate and 
decisive action to head it off. 

The Commission had dealt with 
similar problems in 1958, 1966, 1968, 
1970 and 1979 in the Everglades. Crisis 
management strategies for dealing with 
high water already were in place. 

Traditionally, measures to relieve 
some of the stress on the animals had 


included increasing outflow of water 
from the area and minimizing the 
inflow of water by the South Florida 
Water Management District. But this 
time, the situation would require much 
more than that. 

Heller had worked in the Ever- 
glades area for four years as a wildlife 
biologist before the 1982 crisis. His 
assessment was that there was no hope 
for avoiding a massive deer die-off 
unless the agency authorized an 
emergency hunt to reduce the deer herd 
immediately. 

Alternatives, such as providing 
supplemental feed for the deer and 
relocating the animals to more suitable 
locations, were ruled out because they 
had been ineffective during Florida’s 
past high water periods. Besides, costs 
would be prohibitive. 

The Commission issued an emer- 
gency order to conduct a July 17-18 
hunt to remove 750 deer from the 
1,500-deer herd north of Alligator 
Alley. The hunt south of Alligator 
Alley was set for July 18-19 to remove 
1,500 of the 4,000 deer there. Most of 
the remaining 3,250 deer in the herd 
would be able to survive the crisis, 
researchers said. 

Within a few days animal rights 
activists filed a series of lawsuits and 
appeals in an effort to block the hunt. 
Although all injunctions were dis- 
missed, they did manage to delay the 
July 17-18 hunt until the situation had 
decayed to a point where the hunt no 
longer would benefit the deer. 

Meanwhile, the hunt south of 
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Alligator Alley took place as scheduled, 
but amid adverse publicity and abusive 
demonstrators, hunter turnout was light 
and participants took only 723 of the 
1,500-deer quota. 

The Commission’s executive 
director, Colonel Robert Brantly, 
agreed to let animal rights activists try 
to rescue and relocate deer north of 
Alligator Alley. The activists had 
insisted they could relocate 2,000 deer 
in eight days. They abandoned their 
unrealistic rescue effort after a day and 
a half. They had captured 18 deer — one 
of them dead. Twelve more died shortly 
after capture. 

When the crisis ended, researchers 
assessed the damage. They found that 
in the area where hunters had thinned 
the herd, 192 deer had died as a result 
of high water. Added to the 723 deer 
taken by hunters, deer mortality was 
estimated at 23 percent. In the area 
where the hunt was canceled, 1,008 
deer died from causes attributed to high 
water. That figure represented 67 
percent of the herd dying in prolonged 
agony. 

In the years that followed, the 
Everglades deer herd regained its 
health. But in a heavily altered system 
like the modern-day Everglades, natural 
events like droughts and floods will 
take a dramatic toll on wildlife from 
time to time. Wildlife management 
always will be a continuing process — 
never a stationary target. 


— Henry Cabbage 
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30 nongame wildlife surveys. Other 
nongame-funded projects resulted in a 
schoolyard habitat study unit for 
elementary schools and publication of 
Ecosystems of Florida, the most compre- 
hensive book ever written about Florida 
habitat. During 1985, the Commission 
entered an agreement with the Univer- 
sity of Florida to establish Florida’s 
Cooperative Urban Wildlife Program, 
which guides local governments as they 
develop county conservation plans. 
That same year, Project WILD, an 
activity-centered program for students, 
began to hold workshops for educators. 

In 1990, due to funding decreases, 
the Nongame Wildlife Program faced 
financial ill-health. Roused by 
grassroots support of the program, 
legislators in 1992 routed new revenue 
to the popular program. Effective July of 
that year, they increased fines 25 cents 
per mile-per-hour above the limit on 
speeding tickets — justified by the sad 
fact that large numbers of Florida 
wildlife die as roadkills. This revenue 
netted $2 million for the nongame 
program in the first year. 

In another important development, 
the Commission in 1982 began to 
blueprint the future of Florida’s wildlife 
through a comprehensive planning 
system. This would include an inven- 
tory, a five-year strategic plan, an 
annual operational plan and an annual 
evaluation. In subsequent editions in 
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1986, 1988 and 1993, the agency 
modified the plan to reflect better 
agency-wide goals and strategies. 

Events of lesser magnitude dotted 
the landscape of the 1980s and 1990s. 
By 1980 the Commission had success- 
fully re-established white-tailed deer 
throughout the state in a restocking 
program; the Commission in 1983 
initiated a Key deer protection program 
to combat the steadily declining 
population of that endangered species. 

Federal sportfish enhancement 
legislation in 1984 led to new fishing 
programs. Funded from an excise tax on 
fishing and boating equipment, the law 
was aimed at fisheries enhancement 
and restoration projects to increase 
anglers’ enjoyment of the sport. Monies 
could not be used for nongame or 
commercial fishing studies. An off- 
spring of this legislation was the 
creation of the Aquatic Resources 
Education Program in 1986, which 
would educate the public about the 
dangers of aquatic habitat destruction 
and water quality deterioration. 

In 1985 the Florida Wild Turkey 
Stamp Act passed, leading to the 
creation of a wild turkey management 
program. 

In 1986 a revision of the Com- 
mission’s license and permit system 
effected a single identification card 
with appropriate stamps and permits 
affixed to it. Three years later the Legis- 
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lature created a saltwater license and 
increased the freshwater license fee. 

1987 saw the beginning of a five- 
year project to develop a habitat pro- 
tection plan using LANDSAT imagery 
for long-term conservation of all species 
of Florida wildlife. In 1990 the initial 
habitat mapping was completed and 
currently land-acquisition recommen- 
dations are being made in this study. 

The next year the Commission 
completed both a black bear habitat 
study and a species prioritization project 
that ranked Florida’s wildlife in terms of 
vulnerability as well as biological needs 
and population status. The information 
guides Commission efforts in protecting 
vulnerable species. 

In 1988 Commission biologists and 
a Duval County developer negotiated 
the Commission’s first off-site habitat 
preservation transaction. This mitiga- 
tion agreement allowed the developer 
to proceed on the project, without 
preserving land on-site, if he contrib- 
uted money to a land acquisition trust 
fund. The money would be used by the 
Commission to purchase land (usually 
parts of larger parcels) of the same 
habitat type and acreage that would 
have been preserved on-site for perma- 
nent protection and management. 

In a splendid example of spiraling 
interagency cooperation, the Commis- 
sion assists the Florida Department of 
Agriculture and Consumer Services [> 


Commission begins Operation Sportfish, 
Watersport and Alcohol Monitoring Program 


(boating safety). 


Florida Wild Turkey Management Program established. 


Nongame Trust Fund established. 


Louise Humphrey, first confirmed female commissioner. 


Everglades deer crisis. 


First experimental alligator harvest. 


Nongame Act established. 


DNR took over aquatic plant control. 
1980 — Florida population 9,746,961. 
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with the Forest Stewardship Program of 
the U.S. Forest Service. Three Com- 
mission biologists help provide techni- 
cal assistance and official recognition to 
private non-industrial landowners who 
wish to manage their properties for 
multiple-resource benefits. Currently 
460 owners of 290,000 acres participate 
in the Florida program that began April 
1990. Twenty-two of these have been 
certified as “Forest Stewards.” 

During the 1980s, the Division of 
Law Enforcement increasingly was 
recognized outside the Commission as a 
source of professional enforcement 
expertise and began to be called upon 
in times of emergency. During the 
Miami riots of 1980, Hurricane Andrew 
of 1992 and most recently, crime 
prevention at Florida’s highway rest 
stops, Commission officers logged 
hundreds of hours in their extended 
line of duty. 

1989 was an momentous year for 
the law enforcement division, since it 
gained two sections that proved vital to 
its present force. A canine unit began 
to be used to track wildlife and other 
criminal offenders, and the Environ- 
mental Law Enforcement Section was 
created. 

This section focused efforts against 
people who illegally dredge and fill 
wetlands where birds feed, fish spawn 
and water is filtered naturally; people 
who wantonly dump construction 
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Quinton L. Hedgepeth named first black commissioner. 


debris or septic waste; and people who 
allow toxic chemicals to seep into 
aquifers, where most Floridians obtain 
drinking water. Backed by Florida’s 
Litter Law of 1988, the team holds 
people accountable for environmental 
crimes by issuing citations and making 
arrests. Education is also a major 
component of their work. 

Environmental investigators are 
aided by the Wildlife Alert Reward 
Program, offering cash awards for tips 
leading to arrests, which has expanded 
to include environmental violations. In 
addition, regulatory agencies such as 
DEP, EPA, the state’s water manage- 
ment districts and the Army Corps of 
Engineers often call upon the Environ- 
mental Law Enforcement Section to 
enforce legal compliance with pollution 
regulations. 

Since 1973, land purchases have 
occurred through the Land Acquisition 
Trust Fund, partly funded by Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA) stamps. In 
1990 the Commission began receiving 
monies through the newly-created 
Preservation 2000, the most ambitious 
land acquisition program in the 
country. A Gadsden County tract 
became the first land purchased by the 
funding. The 1,032-acre tract adjacent 
to Joe Budd WMA was good wildlife 
habitat susceptible to development, and 
allowed the Commission to open more 
of the WMA to the public for multi- 
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purpose recreational use. 

In the three year span to date, the 
Commission has either purchased or is 
under contract to buy a total of 13,220 
acres through Preservation 2000, at a 
cost of $18.8 million. 

In 1992, because of excellence in 
many areas, the Commission was 
recognized as one of the five most 
effective fish and wildlife agencies in 
the United States. 

Conservation education, preserva- 
tion of land, game management, 
endangered species research, hunter 
education, inspection of captive 
wildlife, biological inspection of 
construction projects, boating safety, 
development of recreation areas, 
environmental law enforcement, 
habitat protection, sportfishing en- 
hancement, the promulgation of 
regulations, wildlife law enforcement 
and strategic planning all add up toa 
modern Commission, one with an 
expanded purpose. Our contemporary 
agency moves quickly and skillfully to 
stay abreast of Florida’s rapidly chang- 
ing needs, driven by a common goal of 
ensuring that all species of Florida 
wildlife, and its native habitat, flourish 
for their ecological, recreational, 
scientific, educational, aesthetic, 
cultural and economic benefits for 
decades to come. © 


DNR and DER merged into Department of Environmental Protection. 
Conservation groups recommended that Commission manage 


saltwater resources. 


1990 — Florida population 13,365,000. 


Legislature created saltwater license fees, increased freshwater license fees. 


Cougars first released in Florida. 
First commercial alligator harvest. 
Florida Litter Law. 
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Tay lee in Elowida 


he number of eagles nesting 

in Florida has increased 

since at least the mid-1980s. 
Fifteen years ago, Commission 
biologists knew of four nests in 
northwest Florida; now that number 
stands at 33. Today, approximately 
700 pairs of eagles, constituting 
80 percent of the entire popula- 
tion within the southeastern 
United States, can be found 
statewide. 

Some of this increase, of 
course, can be attributed to 
finding previously unknown nests, 
but not all. According to Don 
Wood, Endangered Species 
coordinator, part of the increase 
must be credited to a rise in 
nesting eagle numbers. 


Florida’s success has meant 
hope for bald eagles in other states. 
“Because of us, the eagle is being 
re-established in the southeastern 
United States,” said Wood. From 
1985 to 1991 Florida provided 
eagle eggs for release of young in 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, (neither 
had hosted eagles for decades) 
Alabama, Georgia and South 
Carolina, at no expense to our 
state’s population. When their eggs 
were taken, the Florida eagles 
simply laid more eggs. The eggs 
were shipped to the George M. 
Sutton Avian Research Center in 
Oklahoma, where they were 
hatched and raised, then distrib- 
uted among participating states. 

Since bald eagles return to 
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nest where they fledged, reintro- 
duction was possible. The raptors 
mate for life and use the same 
nesting territory year after year. 

In the 1940s, Charles Broley, 
an amateur ornithologist, learned 
that the fledgling eagles he banded | 
in Florida went north their first 
year. Many people consequently 
assumed that most of the eagles 
stayed there until close to breeding 
age, at about five years. In recent 
research, Commission-funded 
biologist Petra Wood found that 
most young eagles return to Florida 
every fall. 

Eagles usually arrive to their 
Florida territory in late September 
or early October and remain until 
mid-May. 
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PHOTOS BY LEE ANN PENNINGTON 


On the morning of August 10, 1993, two barges, one carrying oil and the other jet fuel, collided with a phosphate freighter while 
passing through the entrance of Tampa Bay. An estimated 7,800-barvrel oil spill that eventually damaged nearby beaches, 
mangroves and sea grasses resulted in a massive cleanup effort by the Department of Environmental Protection, the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and volunteers. The Nongame Wildlife Program’s wildlife rescue response trailer was dispatched to 
the scene to help in the cleanup and rehabilitation of scores of pelicans, cormorants, terns, egrets, herons and gulls fouled by oil. 


As in the Hurricane Andrew devastation, the Commission responded with prompt, professional help. Regional nongame wildlife 
biologist Nancy Joiner served as the Commission’s Tampa Bay wildlife rescue coordinator. 
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In Memory of 


Wildlife Officers Killed in the 
Line of Duty 


Marvin Albritton 
Ray Barnes 
Harry Chapin 
Jamies Cook 
Dan Crowder 
James Fields 
Johnny Ingram 
Margaret Park 
Eatl Sharpe 
Bud Smith 
Jimmy Thompson 


Leon Walker 


